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ADVERTISING 


The Provident’s advertising program is a natural out- 
growth of its belief in the importance of the agent. 

The Provident Mutual was one of the first com- 
panies to advertise nationally, and for a number of 
years its advertisements were carried to masses of 
people through the media of magazines, newspapers 
and the radio. These did a good job of making the 
Company’s name known. 

But starting in 1937 the Company decentralized 
its advertising. Today the Company sends messages 
for the agent directly to his best prospects in his own 
locality. This is a personalized prestige type of 
advertising which serves to advertise the agent 
rather than the Company. 

If, as research and study have proved, the 
agent is the important factor in every sale, it 





THE AGENT 


of bi-monthly blotter mailings, a number of suc: 
cessful direct mail campaigns—both pre-approach 
and of the contact variety. He has his choice of large 
numbers of attractive booklets, leaflets, and novel- 
ties. Special letters outlining the story of his achieve- 
ments are sent by the Company to his clients. 

Very likely, our individual direct mail and adver- 
tising pieces are no better than anyone’s else. But 
because they are integrated into a working plan and 
are built around the man with the rate book, they 
have met the enthusiastic approval of Provident 
agents, their prospects, and of expert advertising 
men as well. 

Since 1933 when the Life Advertisers Association 
was born in Chicago, Provident Mutual has in 

five separate years won or tied for the Award 


makes sense to have him the center of the SAPET, . of Excellence for exhibits among the larger 
advertising material. aq +, life insurance companies. No company 
The Provident Mutualagent has access ss ad ee ce other than the Provident has won the 
to a wealth of prestige-building adver- Pay ~ een . major award more than twice. 
tising. He has for his use a popular cal- es Law a 7 We believe this record is a natural 
endar of beautiful paintings, a series a as ZN ~ result of a sound and natural policy. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENT MEANS “‘LOOKING AHEAD’”’ 
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HERE’S 


“INSURANCE” 


against the hi gh cost 





of Paper Work 


There is a reason why over thirty 
Fire and Casualty Companies use the 
Vari-Typer* Composing Machine -- 
and it can be summed up in one word, 
SAVINGS. Before purchasing Vari- 
Typer these companies investigated 
Vari-Typer’s possibilities for cut- 
ting their paper work costs, and 
found that the machine would reduce 
expenses. As a result, they now 
enjoy Vari-Typer low cost composi- 
tion and they have made considerable 
savings. 


Send for your copy 
3-color booklet -- 


business.” Please ask for booklet B-8. 


*REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





Why not look into Vari-Typer for 
your company. Chances are that mich of 
the paper work -- forms, reports, rate 
books, sales bulletins, -- that you now 
use can be composed more econanically, 
more quickly, on Vari-Typer. Its 
hundreds of different styles and sizes 
of changeable types enable your office 
typist to turn out work which looks 
like printing, yet costs far less. 
Savings run from 49% to 62% -- Vari- 
Typer usually saves its cost in less 
thanayear -- sametimes onasingle job. 


of a beautiful, interesting, 16-page, 
“Vari-Typer - a new tool for 


Company 





Address 







Send booklet -- “Vari-Typer 
a new tool for business” 








City and State 
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You're alone in your office. Your secretary is out 
to lunch. A big idea comes to you. If only you could 
get it down on paper right away! 


Don’t lose it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. 
Tell it to the “mike” right now—and let your sec- 
retary take care of transcribing it later. 


7 ¢ 7 


One good idea saved and sped into action through being 
recorded promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
could pay for a VOICEWRITER installation. And you’d be 
amazed at the many unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING 
streamlines your work, saves hours for you and your 
secretary. Let us tell you about them—just tear out and 
mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. W2, West Orange, N. J.* 


I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 


ee 

I rc eet NS ny ce. Se ET ON RTE Ee 

0 NESDIS EO cts fn nN ee Re eR ET 
*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide 
Street West. Toronto 1, Ont. 
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New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revived le 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39? United Stq gee 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurang. - oa 
Ordinary Insurance experience 
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ove oO! 
Month 1943 1944 1945 194319 a co 
ORDINARY INSURANCE - gy hye 
Jan. ... $389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27.0%  13gqhe L9 CO 
Feb. ... 396,266 517,041 555,820 30.5 Mindex ¢ 
Mar. .. 496,854 565,705 644,207 13.9 9iod duri 
Apr. 505,276 523,278 628,107 3.6 20011944 
May 475,695 547,638 642,978 15.1 174 , 
June 493,293 592,133 604,378 20.0 21 
July 493,467 530,345 586,572 7.5 106} Total C 
Aug. 468,651 521,010 531,718 11.2 21 
Sept 455,760 472,354 496,941 3.6 52 
Oct. 486,227 545,712 646,377 12.2 184 
Nov 504,361 550,070 642,752 9.1 168 
Dec 508,857 545,424 es 7.2 = 
4,660,554 5,309,275 6,539,603 13.4 116 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE a ee 
Jan. ... 127,643 131,091 123,724 27 —S6tin 
Feb. ... 133,643 131,108 123130 —19 = —6l Ici 
Mar. .. 151,817 137,811 145,258 —9.2 SAN Colo... 
Apr 143,324 124,535 136,537 —13.1 96 |Conn. 
May 143,413 136,127 132,102 —5.1 —30|pe | 
June .. 135,778 125,183 120,720 —78 —36|n of ¢ 
July ... 126,398 112,395 108,777 —111 —32ir, ... 
Aug. .. 122,302 115,490 96,921 —5.6 —161\c, 
Sept. .. 123,529 111,226 98,583 —10.0 —I14 }hisho 
134,054 134,171 125,640 1-64...” 
Nov. .. 121,320 124,976 113,423 30 -—8inw || 
Dec. ... 154,287 140,421 a —9.0 = Towa 
Kans 
1,341,901 1,259,137 1,324815 —54 —43}k, || 
GROUP INSURANCE La. ..... 
Jan. .. 93,818 190,145 64,376 1025 —661 jie. .--. 
Feb. ... 90,689 62,597 60,212 —349 —3g]Md .... 
Mar. .. 130,390 88,179 103,202 —32.4 17.0 | Mass. 
Apr. 124,983 126,479 95,334 12 —2e _ 
May 154,406 136,333 86,588 —11.7 —365 iin. 
June 143,888 125675 108308 —127 —138 _ 
July . 131,599 80,220 101,558 —39.0 266 | 
Aug. .. 89,168 110,319 59,147 23.7 —464 a. 
Sept. .. 112,707 64,796 85,850 —42.5 325 | xc. 
132,778 97,910 75,936 —26.3 —224 |<, - 
Nov. .. 129,670 101,755 44,806 —215 —560 |. H. 
Dec. 393,635 222,532 es —435 — |x = 
1,204,426 1,082,653 885,317. —112 —25.3 3 bs 
TOTAL INSURANCE N. D. 
ee 610,526 815,295 747,853 33.5 —83 |Ohio . 
Feb. ... 620,598 710,746 739,162 13.9 4.0 Okla. . 
Mar. .. 779,061 791,695 892,667 1.6 128 }Ore. .. 
Apr. 773,583 774,292 859,978 0.1 tigers... 
May 773,514 820,098 861;668 6.0 spk. . 
June .. 772,959 842,991 833,406 91 —Sme>C.. 
July ... 751,464 722,960 796,907 —38 10.2 }S.D.. 
Aug. .. 680,121 746,819 687,786 98  —7.9 {Tenn. 
Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 681,374 —6.3 5.1 | Texas 
Oct. ... 753,059 777,793 ~—«847,953 3.3 9,9 {Utah 
Nov. 755,351 776,801 800,981 28 3.1 ~ 
Dec. 1,056,779 908,377 i —14.0 iy. 
7,206,881 7,651,065 8,749,735 5.8 3 a 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. - W yo 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per x 
Year in the United States Publication Date: 1st of the Monthy [US 








































LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 
4 Hi: volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
otal new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
nce sales exclusive of increase, re- 
jvals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
evivee acquired, annuities, group and 
St vholesale business of all compa- 
Mies operating in the United States. 
“Fang-nese estimates are based upon the 
pxpericnce of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
ife Insurance in the United States. 
194 The comparative percentages are 
vased upon the actual experience of 
133¢he 53 contributing companies; the 
75\‘index” compares to the same pe- 
iz riod during the five, years 1940- 
1944, 
174 
2.1 
10s Total Ordinary Sales by States 
1 
a DECEMBER 1945 
168 Ratios In- 
Bi Sales °45-44 dex 
Volume All All 
116 in $1000 Cos. Cos. 
$8,405 118% 135% 
SR. scsceaoe 3,212 128 165 
“WitArk, ......... 5,543 121 140 
B81 oalif. 74.264 122 151 
SANColo. 11... 10,460 139 163 
M6 lConn. 2.2... 15,203 117 118 
Wipe .......... 2,662 193 140 
36D of Co... 7,620 132 178 
> ee 13,226 109 150 
MIE. «.s <vgstntah 12,367 122 128 
“14 Nitaho ........ 3,697 125 159 
. reer 65,620 120 125 
“Milind. .......... 21,125 115 127 
GeemlOWA .....<.0. 18,288 121 135 
TSK aNS, .....2.% 16,620 143 170 
MEY. «.....s0nas 10,514 113 136 
RR eee 10,633 124 154 
Malle, .......... 4,444 110 124 ee 
SEM, so scns 13,658 123 119 N / 
179 |Mass.....-... 32,430 125 136 *. i 
246 |Mich. ........ 36,426 118 132 < £ M £ 2 
ey Minn, 17,881 126 139 ng OS a e Se er e 
-138 9g Knees id ha Hy 4 « 
Mo. 23,2 at oa 
= Mont. <2... 3105 113 144 And why not have one? Printing postage 
RR oe 10,227 119 129 ° ° ° . 
= eee 808 82 109 directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
bee y Poe 4000 7 ‘7 work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
i 4 arn of in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 
. ee i from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
“83 Ohio 5 gee $5,470 134 135 prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
. _ MePter ee O09 v4 y 
128 Ore. eee eat 131 151 meter stamp... seals the envelope at the same time. And 
TEER... cc ewees é r 
REGS... .asien 5,835 112 122 Metered Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too! 
SEDC. ..655 sh on 6,402 114 126 ° 
mene D2 2968 95 125 Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
a: T : ° 
in, oo a five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
7 ow? Bees si, aoe s* 284 office—or write for illustrated booklet. 
| RSone 14,051 119° 125 
as ae Yo atau gr 166 Aaa 
38 |W. Va. ....... 1130 124 | OPS P ' M t 
Wise. oo... 19123 16 127 || LJ PITNEY-BOWES IOS age eter 
1, N.Y. O. secceves 9 f 
3.00" Per — . \ Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 2900 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Month) U.S 25 24% 135 ee : a ; oy : 
U.S. Total..: QasAe7 12% 15% Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1n caNADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 




























FROM EVERY QUARTER 


Testimonials acclaim the 


FROM THE NORTH 


“As time goes on, the more 
enthusiastic I become about 
the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan. Service Fees, 
Efficiency Income and the Re- 
tirement Income Plan spell 
steadily increasing income and 
security in old age.” 

RAY C. WISHART 
Le Sueur, Minn. 





FROM THE WEST 


“Additional compensation for 
quality business is an import- 
ant new source of income. This, 
combined with lifetime service 
fees and the Company’s con- 
tributory retirement plan gives 
assurance of a very satisfactory 
income for one’s entire life.” 
H. WASHINGTON DODGE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN 


FROM THE EAST 


“This Plan gives one peace of 
mind and that’s what we all 
desire most. It has great pos- 
sibilities for the ‘young men 

entering the business.” 
MARTIN P. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Penna. 






















FROM THE SOUTH 


“The new Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan is an an- 
swer to the underwriter’s 
prayer. Commissions, Renew- 
als, Service Fees, Efficiency 
Income and Pension Plan, 
enable me to say in all sincerity 
that I face the future with 
greater confidence than ever. 


TOMMY MARTIN 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Our 2nd Century of Sewice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“Fintl in fimerica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Lewis W. Douglas, Assent 
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How Microfilm-by-Microstat 
helps Insurance solve ITS space problem 


N an equally simple way, more than 2,200 leading 
firms solve their space and safety problems (filing 
and storage) through microfilming by York Microstat 
—which “shrinks” their records over 98%. The famous 
Microstat J-7 Camera, world standard in fidelity, has 
microfilmed untold millions of documents and engi- 
neering drawings. 


Soon, American business will see Microstat’s revolu- 
tionary Fassel Microfilm Camera in a form so compact, 
so advanced in performance that many thousands more 
firms will be able to enjoy the space reduction and 
record preservation advantages of microfilming. 


The Fassel Camera, world’s first and only proven 
flow film camera that “shoots” both front and 
back of documents simultaneously, has been 
performing for five years at the home office of 
a prominent midwestern insurance company. 
This double-action principle is a patented 
feature of the Fassel Camera. 


What the Amazing Fassel Camera Does 


1. Automatically photographs both sides of a docu- 
ment simultaneously and, as a result of a patented 
off-set slot arrangement, there is no overlapping of 
pictures. Only the Fassel Camera has this “no-bleed” 
feature. 


2. Asimple lever shift enables both single and double- 
sided copy to be photographed on a single roll of film 
without interruption. 


3. Automatically microfilms over 10,000 papers, aver- 
age size, in an hour. And both sides are photographed! 





How Mr. Carroll solved + 








his space proble 1 i 


bX Alice was much too big to fit 
eS Wonderland. So Lewis Carroll, 
author, solved this space problem} 
making her drink a shrinking poli "@aaee 
labeled “drink me”’. Simple as ¢ 
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either co 
the othe 
been po: 
business. 
livery, b 

4. Takes single sided documents up to 18” wide, | inextrice 
. , | irrespect 

5. The Fassel Camera guarantees absolute precisi ey cas 
because of a 15-point inspection, positive vibratid today, b 
control and Variac System which provides the rig also. M 
light for every piece of copy. — ry 
: to help : 

6. Microstat’s index feature inserts full date, time, da themsel 
month and image space for target data. erness.”” 
: it will | 

The compact, portable Fassel Camera will be avaf 4... 
able to Business the world over in just a few month fynctio1 
‘ ‘ Dow1 
Wait until you see the Fassel Camera before bendites 
make any commitments for flow camera worl is estin 
You'll save time, space, money, needless ri per 
as 2 

for only the Fassel, among two-sided flow fil tiated | 
cameras, is proved by use. the Re 

lions w 

In the meantime, if you have engineering drawings by assu 
documents to be microfilmed, let Microstat’s precisiof to 45 n 
J-7 do it for you. And remember, with both J-7 q to 127 
Fassel work, there is Microstat’s original insur the Fe 
policy which guarantees replacement of any 1 War p 
destroyed records with actual size facsimiles withoW conflict 
cost. Insures you for ten times the cost of microfilming billion: 
, debted 
York Microstat experts know the record problems q };,... 


Insurance firms—can advise what records profitabl] porroy 


can be microfilmed. first V 
.| lions. 
Write or phone us for further information which wil “ape 
be furnished without obligation, of course. Addres} down : 
Department I. 16 yez 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION ‘&* 
18 West 48th Street * New York City 


THERE ARE MICROSTAT OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIE 
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the Thirties, the Federal government for the first time 
began borrowing in order to spend to influence and con- 
# trol economic conditions. By May, 1934, all the debts 
paid off since the end of World War I had been restored 
and when Hitler invaded Poland in 1939 the national debt 
=) was well above 40 billions. With respect to expenditures, 
~} there are likewise historical parallels. From 1852 to 











Approximately up to a decade and a half ago, gov- 
ernment and business were separated to the extent that 
either could be discussed without necessarily involving 
the other. Today and for some years past it has not 
been possible to do this particularly with respect to 
business. Since life insurance is money for future de- 
livery, bought on the installment plan, it is now tied up 


| 1861 it cost the taxpayers of that era 62 millions per year 


for federal expenditures; from 1907 to 1916 the cost 
per annum was $696,000,000. Following the civil war, 
federal expenditures rose to $332,000,000 per year from 
1866-1875. From 1920-1929 the per annum cost was 
$3,700,000,000—again approximately an increase of 
5% times. Should we have a peacetime federal budget 
of 35 billions now instead of the prewar annual 6.7 bil- 
lions or the estimated 20 to 25 billions, practically another 
complete revolution in value will occur. 

Men in the investment end of the life insurance busi- 
ness have long known that low interest bearing govern- 


ide, | inextricably with government finances. Each individual, ment bonds are not only an unsatisfactory investment 

..J irrespective of race, creed or political affiliation, is like- in themselves due to the interest rate, but this same un- 

CCISIG Wise caught in this maelstrom. Not only individuals favorable rate has caused many private companies to 

orati@ today, but their children and their children’s children refinance outstanding bond issues at a lower rate of in- 

e rig also. Most people do not want to face this problem for terest. The indirect effects of government spending and 

any one of a dozen reasons. Of those who do and desire excessive bureaucracy likewise are detrimental to the 

to help solve it, many are inarticulate. The few making majority of citizens. For example, high taxes dampen 

\e, dal themselves heard appear like “‘voices crying in the wild- initiative and curtail expansion in business. People who 

erness.” Perhaps before anything tangible can be done have managed to save money hesitate to invest it in new 

it will be essential to motivate the large majority who enterprises when the rate of return is very limited and 

aval today are not doing their share to make democracy — the chances of failure are always better than 50%. Yet 

1ontly function. under our free enterprise economy someone not only 

Down through the years government debt and ex- must save but be willing to invest such savings. The 

bes penditures have followed rather a definite pattern. It amounts necessary to invest in various lines of endeavor 

WOM is estimated that by June, 1946 the Federal debt will to create a job differ. In manufacturing it varies from 

5 ris 2PProach $300 billions. The traditional American policy $2,000 to $8,000 ; in the distribution and service field the 

has been debt reduction in peacetime. This is substan- average is over $7,000; in retailing it is from $6,000 to 

v fill tiated by 140 years’ experience to 1930. At the end of $8,000; in an insurance office it runs very high—$11,000 

the Revolutionary War the national debt was 52 mil- per employee, while for doctors, dentists, lawyers, etc., 

| lions which, in short order, was increased to 75 millions it is $5,000—an over all average of $7,000 to create a 

ings 4 by assuming state war debts. This amount was reduced job. Practical people and even some politicians agree 

acisiol to 45 millions by 1812. During that war the debt rose that real jobs are necessary for sound and long range 

J-7q4 to 127 millions. However, within 20 years the entire prosperity. The sincerity of the politicians can be 

irand SUM was paid off. At the beginning of the Civil War measured by their efforts to create an atmosphere favor- 
i the Federal debt stood at 65 millions due to the Mexican able to investment in order to provide such jobs. 

y “1 War plus deficiencies in revenues. As a result of the The above is the crux of the whole matter. It ex- 

ithoy conflict between the states the national debt rose to 3 plains why business conditions were not good during the 

Iming billions, a then unprecedented sum. By 1893 this in- late Thirties; why, except for war orders, they would 

debtedness had been reduced two-thirds—to 961 mil- not have been good during the Forties. Today the chips 

‘ms lions. The Spanish American War of 1898 and more are down. The atmosphere for future prosperity or 

itabl borrowing brought the debt to 1% billions by 1917. The depression is being born. Instead of dissipating our 

first World War boosted the national debt to 26% bil- energy on tangents, concentration should be made on 

h wil lions. Once again, however, the people responded in the essence of the problem. Make investing attractive 

vo the traditional American way and by 1930 the figure was and jobs will automatically be provided and thus assure 








down to 16 billions (it seems difficult to believe that only 
In 


16 years ago we had such a small national debt). 
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the only satisfactory means to a sound and lasting pros- 
perity. 
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| UR annual review of changes in the life insur- 
O== company field, published in the February or 
| March edition each year, is shown here for 1945. 
A feature of the table, introduced several years ago, 
His the “History” reviewing these changes since 1929. 
The high points in activity for receiverships were 
in 1932 and 1933, when 12 companies went out of 
business in this manner in each of those years; in 
1931, 27 companies passed from the scene through 
merger or reinsurance; 38 new companies were or- 
ganized in 1929 and on two occasions, 1929 and 1935, 
6 companies changed titles. In referring to the results 
in 1945, when no receiverships occurred, 7 companies 
were merged or reinsured and 10 new companies were 
organized with 2 changing titles, there appears to be a 
slight resumption of activity in several categories. 






History of Changes Since 1929 
(Number of Companies Involved) 











Receiver- Mergers & New Change 

ships (a) Reinsurances Companies f in Title 

Year No % 0 - % No. % No % 
1929 $3 4.17 19 9.79 38 23.31 6 11.54 
1930 3 4.17 19 9.79 20 12.27 5 9.61 
1931 6 8.33 27 = 13.92 10 6.13 5 961 
1932 12 16.67 19 9.79 3 1.84 2° 325 
1933 12 16.67 13 6.70 7 4.30 ©. obs. 
1934 9 12.50 4 2.06 4 2.45 3 Sa 
1935 5 6.94 ey 10. 63 6 11.54 
1936 8 11.11 13 6.70 16 9.83 4 7.69 
1937 3 <7 4. 222 6 3.68 2 33s 
1938 5 6.94 14-722 4 2.45 > Bae 
1939 2 220 8 4.12 ;. oa > = 
1940 3 4.17 7 om 6 3.68 1 1.92 
1941 ie 7 ao 7 4.30 4 7.69 
1942 lL i 8 4.12 5 37 3 Sa 
1943 ©: ees 3 iS 6 3.68 2 3.85 
1944 * 1 52 6 3.68 s Se 
1945 * 7 al 10 6.13 2. . 335 
x Totals 72 100.00 194 100.00 163 100.00 52 100.00 

: * None. 


t Includes only companies actually licensed; many companies never 
complete organization. 
t One of these was a voluntary liquidation—no loss involved. : 
(a) “Receiverships” are also included under “Mergers and Reinsur- 
~ ances” in same year or shortly thereafter; life insurance companies are 
seldom liquidated—they are generally reinsured in some other company. 


New Companies 


All American Assurance Company, 519 South Bu- 
chanan Street, Lafayette, Louisiana: Incorporated as 
a legal reserve company under the laws of the State of 


—_ Louisiana, licensed and began business on February 
rage, |19, 1945. The subscribed capital, and authorized, is 
$100,000 and the par value of the shares is $10. These 
shares were sold at $20, thus creating a surplus of 
801 |100,000, since there were no organization expenses. 
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CHANGES 


The company is writing Ordinary insurance only, 20 
Payment Lite on the participating basis and other plans 
on the non-participating basis. The reserve basis is 
Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) 3%%. 

Dixie Life Insurance Company, City National Bank 
Building, Sumter, S. C.: Stock company organized 
November 15, 1945, to write Ordinary, Industrial, 
Health and Accident insurance. 

Dunbar Life Insurance Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance 
company under the laws of Ohio on April 8, 1944, and 
was licensed on April 11, 1945. The authorized and 
paid-in capital is $100,000. The par value of the shares 
is $10; they were sold at $16.50, thus producing a 
surplus of $50,000 and allowing $15,000 for organiza- 
tion expenses. The present management expects to 
reinsure the Dunbar Mutual, a fraternal, and also a 
member of the National Negro Insurance Association. 

Guardian International Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Chartered in Texas January 1, 1945, 
with $100,000 capital and $300,000 surplus, and rein- 
sured all business of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 

Life Insurance Company of America, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Incorporated and licensed June 29, 1945, as a 
limited capital stock legal reserve life company. The 
charter was amended December 15, 1945, and fully paid 
capital increased to $100,000 (par value $10, 10,000 
shares). Stockholders contributed $350,000 to surplus. 
There were no sales or promotional expenses. The com- 
pany is writing Ordinary and Accident and Health in- 
surance on the participating and non-participating plans. 

North American Accident Insurance Company, 209 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, the largest 
stock company specializing in accident and health busi- 
ness exclusively, amended its charter June 22, 1945, to 
enter the life field and policies will be offered in the 
last quarter of 1945. On October 1, 1945, the company 
reinsured the Ordinary Life business of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, which 
totalled nearly $70,000,000. 

Old American Life Company, 237 Central Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington: Incorporated as a stock legal 
reserve company under the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington on May 1, 1945, and was licensed May 22, 1945. 
It began business August 1, 1945, with an authorized 
capital of $250,000. The subscribed capital is $100,000 
and the par value of the shares is $10. Ten thousand 
shares were sold at $15 per share, thus producing a 
surplus of $50,000. There were no promotional or 
other expenses in connection with the incorporation. 
The company will write Ordinary and Accident and 

(Continued on the next page) 





COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


Health insurance on the non-participating and partici- 


pating plans. Policies are currently being written on 
the Preliminary Term basis, American Experience 
Table of Mortality with interest at 3%. 

United Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.: Incorporated as a mutual legal reserve life in- 
surance company January 1, 1945, and was licensed 
the same date. The company was formerly the United 
Mutual Benefit Association, a fraternal society and 
converted to the old line legal reserve basis. All policy- 
holders who have insurance in the fraternal society are 
members of the new company; their policies are non- 
assessable and will be on a legal reserve basis. Pre- 
miums, cash values and all other features of the fra- 
ternal certificates will remain the same but all social 
memberships in the fraternal terminate on the date of 
transfer. 

Vulcan Life and Accident Insurance Company, Comer 
Building, Birmingham, Alabama: Stock company or- 
ganized November 13, 1945, to write Ordinary, Indus- 
trial and Hospital insurance. 

Western American Life Insurance Company, 206 
North Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada: Incorporated as 
a stock legal reserve company under the laws of the 
State of Nevada on November 10, 1944, and was li- 
censed May 14, 1945. The company began business on 
July 14, 1945, with an authorized capital of $600,000. 
The subscribed capital is $125,000 and the par value of 
the shares is $10. 12,500 shares were sold at $18 per 
share, resulting in a surplus of $100,000. Promotional 
and other expenses were approximately $24,100 
© (10.75%). The company will write Ordinary and 
Accident and Health insurance on the non-participating 
and participating plans. Policies are currently being 
written on the Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois 
Standard) basis with interest at 314% and 2%4%. 


Change in Title 


Farmers Union Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: On August 29, 1945, the Articles of 
Incorporation of the company were amended, changing 
the name to Farmers Life Insurance Company and com- 


pletely separating the company from the Farmers Unio 
organization. 

Seaboard Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Name changed to American General Life Insurance 
Company as of December 31, 1945. 


Mergers and Reinsurances 


Conservative Life Insurance Company, South Bend, 
Indiana: Purchased by and reinsured in Central Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. 

Eureka- Maryland Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland: Industrial business was purchased and rein- 
sured by the All States Life Insurance Company, Mont. 
gomery, Alabama, effective April 2, 1945. Ordinary 
Life business was reinsured by the North American 
Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, October 
1, 1945, and as of that date the Eureka-Maryland ceased 
as a corporate entity. 


Gate City Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Merged with the Pilot Life Insurance Company, 


Greensboro, N. C., effective July 1, 1945, and the com- 
bined company continued under the name of Pilot Life 
Insurance Company. 

Great American Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas: Reinsured during July, 1945, by the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
The two companies were owned by essentially the same 
stockholders. Stockholders of the Great American Life 
received Franklin shares on the basis of one for each 
7\%% shares of Great American stock. 

Guardian Life Insurance Company of Texas, Dallas, 
Texas: Reinsured January 1, 1945, in the Guardian In- 
ternational Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

National Life Assurance Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Purchased by and reinsured in Reserve 
Loan Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, as of 
December 27, 1945. 


Postal Union Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
California: Merged with Constitution Life Company of 
America, Los Angeles, California, July 26, 1945. The 
Postal Union Life Insurance Company ceased to exist 
and the combined company continued under the title of 
Constitution Life Company of America. 
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REVIEW OF 1945 


by CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


HE day of victory and the dawn of peace found 
T anerian life insurance striving to achieve and 
sustain the freedom and security of the people. 
Towards the goal of a secure people, the nation’s life 
underwriters delivered more than $15,300,000,000 of 
new life insurance during the past year. This prodigious 
volume was three-fourths of a billion dollars more than 
the production of the previous year. A sincere tribute 
is due the agency forces of the country for this mag- 
nificent achievement. 


Life Insurance in Force 


As a result of the year’s operations, the aggregate 
amount of life insurance in force, other than National 
Service Life Insurance and Fraternal insurance in- 
creased to the record sum of $155,000,000,000. The 
combined assets of the companies reached $44,750,000,- 
000, establishing another record. Payments to policy- 
holders, beneficiaries and annuitants during the past 
years approximated $2,700,000,000. In the aggregate, 
the figures and operations of the year reflect the magni- 
tude of private life insurance and the beneficence of 
its service. 

To the impressive coverage placed in the life insur- 
ance companies should be added $8,000,000,000 of fra- 
ternal and assessment insurance, and the Government’s 
National Service Life Insurance. The latter account 
reached a high of $135,000,000,000 about mid-year, 
since which time it has declined due to the accelerated 
lapsation. The amount of coverage under the Social 
Security Act is growing and the life insurance value 
of the Old Age and Survivors’ insurance benefits has 
reached $67,000,000,000. 

The grand total of private and public life insurance 
in force at the year-end was well over $350,000,000,000, 
a stim so great as to stagger the imagination. 


Investment Trends 





While the war was being pressed to a successful 
conclusion, the Government financed its heavy borrow- 
ings by means of War Bond Drives. Life insurance 
companies purchased substantial amounts of war bonds 
during the year and at the close held about $20,800,000,- 
000. The Government no doubt will recede somewhat 
from the borrowing field having announced that the 
Victory Loan Drive recently ended is the last of these 
“Drives.” 

It may be another year before any course or trend 
for investment of life insurance funds becomes dis- 
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cernible. Many new corporate and other issues suitable 
for investment are anticipated, but the manifest need 
is for a higher rate of return than has been obtainable 
in recent years. To some extent the trend of interest 
rates will depend on which force is the strongest—the 
swollen money supply, or the tremendous requirements 
of capital outlays. 

In some quarters of the industry there has been a 
drift toward the purchase of carefully selected preferred 
stocks having a higher yield than bonds. Although 
lacking some of the stronger characteristics of the latter, 
such preferred stocks have a higher yield and compare 
very favorably with medium grade bonds eligible for 
purchase by life insurance companies. It would seem 
that preferred shares of the strong and well managed 
concerns, carefully selected, should have a definite place 
in the portfolios of life insurance companies. 


Cost of Life Insurance 


The reduced interest returns of recent years have 
cut heavily into the earnings of life insurance com- 
panies. Some companies have decreased the rate of 
interest assumed for the calculation of net premiums 
and reserves and the guaranteed rate on settlement op- 
tions and deposit accounts. 

While the decreased earnings have had some effect 
on the net cost of participating life insurance, no sub- 
stantial increase in cost has so far become noticeable, 
due perhaps to gradual adjustments in the dividend 
scales. The margin or saving from interest is but one 
of several factors in the determination of the dividend. 
A considerable number of companies has announced the 
continuation of their current dividend scales for 1946. 

Notwithstanding war losses on policies without a war 
clause, mortality experience has continued on a very 
favorable basis. Upon termination of hostilities, prompt 
action was taken by the companies to cancel war clauses 
and related restrictions in existing contracts. 

Other factors that enter into the cost of life insur- 
ance, such as management and agency expense and 
taxes, have been fairly steady. Among items of expense 
borne by the average citizen, the life insurance premium 
is one of the few that has remained stable during the 
past decade. 

Considerable effort and attention during the past year 
were centered on the problems resulting from the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association Case, holding insurance to 
be interstate commerce. 

(Continued on the next page) 











REVIEW OF 1945—Continued 


A special committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, supported by members of an 
All-industry committee, secured the enactment by Con- 
gress last March of Public Act 15, which declared that 
the business of insurance shall be subject to the laws of 
the several states relating to the regulation and taxation 
of such business. The act granted the insurance in- 
dustry a moratorium until January 1, 1948, from the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-trust Acts, except for boy- 
cott and coercion, the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, at the end of which 
time the acts in question shall be applicable to the 
business of insurance to the extent that such business is 
not regulated by state law. 


Public Law 15 


The clear intent of Congress in Public Act 15 was to 
leave to the several states the regulation of the insurance 
business. Failure of a state to regulate insurance ac- 
tivities in fields that heretofore have not been considered 
as requiring state legislation—anti-trust activities and 
fair trade practices—will leave such fields open to regu- 
lation by the Federal government. It is well settled 
that once a Federal agency enters upon any phase of 
regulation, it pre-empts that field of activity. 

Recognizing the difficult task that lay ahead, a special 
committee of the Insurance Commissioners, headed by 
Commissioner Harrington of Massachusetts, met sev- 
eral times during the year with the All-industry com- 
mittee for the purpose of developing and framing legis- 
lation for submission to the states that would meet the 
requirements of Congress. This is a major task—one of 
the most difficult that has confronted the business of in- 
surance in its entire history. As a result of the com- 
mittee’s labors, much progress was made in meeting the 
troublesome problem of rate-making for the fire and 
casualty insurance lines. 

At the meeting of the Insurance Commissioners in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, early in December reports 
containing specific legislative proposals relating to rates 
and rating organizations were submitted by the Com- 
missioners’ special committee. It was the first time that 
actual legislative proposals had been presented for con- 
sideration. Although the reports were received and 
adopted, the committee will hold further meetings in 
order to consider suggestions for amendments made by 
industry leaders at Grand Rapids. 


State Legislation 


In view of the Supreme Court’s holding that insur- 
ance is interstate commerce, Insurance Departments of 
twenty-nine states sponsored legislation in 1945 in an 
effort to equalize the tax burdens of domestic and for- 
eign companies or to adjust them so as to be nondis- 
criminatory. Legislation to this end was enacted in 
twenty-one states. In several jurisdictions where the 
legislation failed to pass, nonresident companies con- 
tended the tax laws discriminated in favor of the local 
companies and sought relief in the courts. Such litiga- 
tion is expected to reach the United States Supreme 
Court sometime in 1946, when the question of whether 


14 








or not the tax is discriminatory under the commerce 
clause is expected to be clarified. 

Fourteen state legislatures enacted the so-called Di- 
rectors’ Immunity Statute, which purports to exempt 
directors and officers of insurance companies from per- 
sonal liability for payment by a company on account of 
taxes under the provisions of any state law in effect at 
the time of making payment. The move was regarded 
as necessary protection for company officials in the 


. event such tax law was subsequently declared invalid 


and payment of the tax was questioned in representative 
suits brought by stockholders or policyholders. 

The legislatures of sixteen states established interim 
committees for the purpose of studying existing insur- 
ance laws and making reports and recommendations 
for legislation to the incoming legislatures, all intended 
to strengthen and fortify the regulation of insurance 
by the states. 


Uniform Insurance Code 


At the annual meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion, Commissioner J. L. McCormack of Tennessee, 
President of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, presented for consideration by the 
states a uniform code of supervisory insurance laws 
and regulations. Commissioner McCormack’s code 
covers supervision of the vast insurance system in all 
essentials and is a real contribution toward the plans 
for preserving state regulation. 


Standard Nonforfeiture Law 


The so-called Guertin Bill embracing the standard 
nonforfeiture and valuation provisions was adopted in 
nine more states in 1945, thus raising to thirty-four the 
number of jurisdictions in which the new provisions 
have been enacted or may be made operative. The four- 
teen states in which the model bill requires adoption are: 
Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

It would unquestionably facilitate adoption of the 
uniform bill in the remaining states if New York State 
were to approve it in its forthcoming legislative session. 
If the Empire State fails to act soon, confusion may be 
encountered in 1948, when the existing Guertin laws 
become operative. 


Social Security Study 


Early in 1945, the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House set up a staff of experts for the purpose of 
making a fact-finding study of costs of existing cover- 
ages under the Social Security Act, and also of the 


enlarged and extended coverages proposed in the Wag- 


ner-Murray-Dingell Bill. The determination of such 
a study is necessary before any substantial revision of 
the Social Security Act can be undertaken by Congress. 


While a complete report of the experts has not yet been 


submitted, some preliminary figures on the cost of 
existing coverages were said to have profoundly shocked 
committee members. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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by L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 
Vice President, 
National Life Insurance Company 


OLITICIANS, economists, sociologists, _news- 
writers and even real estate and mortgage men cus- 
tomarily attribute to the industrial productivity of 
he United States much of the credit for the high 
tandard of living which we almost have become ac- 
tistomed to take for granted. No fair-minded person 
onscientiously would desire to detract in any manner 
rom the credit which industrial producers properly de- 
erve. And yet, the productive achievements which have 
wrned the envious eyes of other nations to our shores 
have not occurred fortuitously. They reflect, on the 
ther hand, the aggressive efforts of industrial en- 
neers to detect human needs and desires, and to satisfy 
he resulting wants. Frequently these wants have re- 
osed dormantly within our minds and have been 
roused by enticing appeals to enjoy something better. 


Continuous Process 


Even before a particular model of a product has 
tarted along the assembly lines, the industrial engineers 
lave renewed their efforts to create improved and more 
ippealing models. We all know the result. America 

s come to be a nation which in 1943 had 30,800,000 
tutomobiles registered ; on June 1, 1944, had 26,381,000 
elephones, and on the first of this year had 60,000,000 
radios and 20,000,000 refrigerators in use. 


History 


Realty financing until recent years has had little claim 
0 credit for the introduction of innovations, even 
hough the mortgage debt of the country totals approxi- 
ately $34,200,000,000, and even though loans secured 
y a lien against land are as old as history. According 
) one account, loans were made upon various kinds of 
ecurities, including real property, and mortgages were 
foreclosed in the ancient city of Ur, which was more 
ncient to the Romans than Rome is to us. In Greece 
where banking was highly developed, banks made loans 
cured by first mortgages on land, and it was customary 
n that country to mark each mortgaged field with a 
tone, in lieu of the recording of liens at a public office. 
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NEW METHODS 


REALTY FINANCING 





Likewise in Roman times, it is a matter of record that 
the making of mortgage loans was a commonplace 
business transaction, and much of our present mortgage 
law is rooted in Roman practices. Under the feudal 
system in medieval times, restrictions upon land own- 
ership and upon usury put a curb upon this type of 
credit, but after the re-establishment of private owner- 
ship of land and accompanying change in the legal 
framework, mortgage lending upon real property again 
became part of the capitalistic economy in practically 
every modern company. Despite mortage lending’s long 
history, lenders have persisted in thinking of a mortgage 
loan as a debt secured by real property just like any 
other secured debt, but the purposes for which mortgage 
debts are incurred by most people emphasize the need 
for taking a different approach to mortgage loans and 
for thinking of them as instrumentalities for the en- 
joyment of a higher standard of living. 


Markets Change 


Perhaps the lethargy which has characterized our 
business has resulted from the fact that lenders for 
many years operated in a seller’s market. The demand 
for our funds exceeded the supply to such an extent 
that we could sit comfortably behind our desks and 
choose from available offerings enough loans to fill our 
requirements and allow borrowers who failed to meet 
our terms to fend for themselves. 

The capital market, during the depression of the last 
decade, received a severe, yet stimulating jolt, from the 
adverse experience suffered through foreclosures. 
Promptly, realty lenders began to seek lending methods 
which in the future would avoid, if possible, repetition 
of a similar experience. 

The large supply of funds available for lending dur- 
ing the past decade also converted the realty lending 
market into a buyer’s or borrower’s market in which 
lending institutions found themselves in active competi- 
tion for business. The first remedies naturally reposed 
in reduction of interest rates, the payment of commis- 
sions, finders’ fees, and premiums for loans, and efforts 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1. 


Many wonderful labor-saving 
devices—such as this suggested 
automatic back-washer — are 
sure to change our lives in the 
promising new era, the atomic 
age. But one change none of us 
want is a change in good old- 
fashioned hospitality such as you 
get at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 











Whether you come by helicopter, 
jet-car, or streamliner, you will 
find the Hotel Pennsylvania con- 
veniently located right in the 
heart of the businesscenter. Your 
room at the Pennsylvania will al- 
ways be the shortest distance 
from any business or shopping 
point in town. 





Never, never will the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Dining Room serve 
concentrated food pills! But if 
it’s food you want, you can en- 
joy three of the finest meals a 
day you ever tasted. All the full, 
robust flavor of food prepared 
and served in the tradition that 
has made the Pennsylvania fa- 
mous. 











4. 


Your room at the Pennsylvania 
is designed for comfort. You 
will always spot many little 
niceties—restful chairs, radio, 
newspaper, sterilized drinking 
glasses . .. why, even ice water 
right on tap! The Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is truly tops inservice! 
And we intend to keep it that 
way! 





* 
YOUR DOLLARS 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 


* 








REALTY FINANCING—Continued 


























to bid for business by increasing the amounts whi 
would be loaned, but they have proved to be 
temporarily effective. Little ingenuity is required 
a lender to meet competition by these methods. 


almost universal adoption of these practices soon for] EW life 
the net return on realty investments to such a low was th 
and resulted in such high ratio loans that some lendgnsurance | 
began to survey their positions and to appraise pr 740,588,6 


able consequences of such acts. ssets Inc! 
More Service 
AAG net 
Thoughtful lenders have recognized the dire pogp% in 194 
bilities which might confront the industry, particul 
when lenders compete for business on the basis of 
amounts which they will lend. While some lenders 
willing to ignore these consequences which ll 
vigorously have been demonstrated in the past, o 
lenders wittingly or unwittingly have sensed the d 
and successful approach of industrial engineers in 
taining business by offering products which appeal 
their potential customers and which provide greg 
service and satisfaction than anything offered in 
past. This has resulted in a series of innovations in 
estate financing which make it easier for the borro 
to finance the purchase of realty. 

Not yet have we arrived at the point, as have 
industrial friends, where each year we offer a new m 
with streamlining, fluid-drive, remote control, or é 


‘he Com] 
rence des] 


regating 
or the fc 
nt was pi 
‘he mark 
ich was $ 
he Com 
idends, f 
179,412.1 
arrears. 

\ marke’ 
rket val 


















tronic devices which ring a bell when we have reach Petpet! 
the limit of safety on the size of debt we should carg/Ut fave 
And yet, it makes a lender feel proud to be able to qmstratio 


that mortgage financing offers, from time to time, af’ COMP 
will continue to offer improved patterns of mortg 
loans. It is challenging to know that, despite recent i 
novations, the end has not been reached. Every ale 
and responsible lender feels confidently that the loa 


which we shall offer ten years from now will pres — 
numerous improvements over the patterns of loa ‘t : 
which we now make available. c 
J 
ne Stat 
Ability to Pay Pub 
. . , Dor 
Perhaps this results from our philosophy of lend: i 
and the nature of our lending, much of which is fort Ind 
acquisition of homes. If we are to finance home ow \ 
ership, it is our duty to encourage the achievementq 
debt-free home ownership. When we make a loan to joe 
home purchaser, the loan must be designed to enablety 4). 
borrower to liquidate that loan within a reasonable timg — Cit 
The loan we make should be made to fit his needs an Or 
his debt-paying capacity just as corporate bond isst Fat 
are fitted to the financial ability of borrowing corpo es 
tions to support a debt. a 
To cite many instances which reflect this philosop Un 
and illustrate the manner in which lenders endeavor “e 


make their loans more attractive to borrowers woul 
require much more time than is available today, but} Loan 
few illustrations will suffice. Pren 

One of the most far-reaching innovations in th} Acer 
mortgage lending field in recent years and one whic} Othe 
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PORT FOR 1945: 


EW life insurance paid for aggregating $78,412,196 
was the greatest in the history of the Company. 
surance in force had a record increase of $57,569,656 
740,588,698, an all-time high. 

ssets increased $35,837,558.11, or 12.32%, to $326,- 
145.68, crossing the three-hundred-million-dollar 
k for the first time. 

449% net was earned on net assets compared with 


% in 1944. 


2 


ict ayments to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled 
. of 260,879.24, including $4,772,844.21 dividends. 
rs se@f he Company enjoyed very favorable mortality ex- 


ience despite the casualties of war. From Pearl Harbor 
he end of 1945, the Company paid 479 war claims, 

regating $1,493 820. 08. 

or the fourth consecutive year no bond in the state- 
nt was past due as to principal or interest. 

‘he market value of our bonds was $117,904,804.60 
ich was $4,177,326.09 or 3.67% more than book value. 
he Company’s preferred stocks, all cumulative as to 
idends, had a market value of $11,250,717 which was 
179,412.11 in excess of book value. Two issues were 
arrears. 

\ market fluctuation reserve equal to the excess of 
tket value over book value of preferred stocks and 
perpetual bond issue has been established. 

dur favorable experience with Federal Housing Ad- 
nistration insured loans continues. Since 1935, we 
e completed foreclosure on 57 FHA loans out of 


For 96 Years “All’s Well” with 
NATIONAL LIFE of Vermont 


36,256 FHA loans purchased. 

Loans in foreclosure numbered 23, representing $77,- 
880.50 of which 18 in an amount of $61,674.00 were 
FHA’s. 

No reserves on insurance or annuity contracts are 
based on an interest assumption higher than 3%. 

Insurance, accidental death and total disability re- 
serves were established at $188,038,269, an increase of 
$11,741,600. 

Total annuity reserves are carried at $63,708,876, 
representing an increase of $8,095,300. A voluntary i in- 
crease of $300,000 in these reserves has been made. Also 
Immediate Annuities issued in 1945 were placed on a 
2% interest basis. 

A continuation in 1946 of the generous dividend scale 
in use in the three preceding years has been announced 
previously. 

During the Victory Loan in December, we borrowed 
$7,500,000 from correspondent banks in anticipation of 
premium income to buy U. S. Government bonds. This 
liability item is described as “U.S. Bond Purchase 
Contracts Payable.” 

Surplus was increased by $1,783,752.46 at the end 
of 1945 to $15,817,944.69, including a $2,000,000 con- 
tingency reserve. 

On request, a list of the Company’s securities will 
be sent. 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President 





_ 96th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION—December 31, 1945 
be ASSETS ‘ LIABILITIES 
‘ash or ¢ in Banks 5.53 Policy Reserves: 
prese a0 an DAR SAP ee . eee ......-.. .. ..$188,038,269.00 
f loa 3onds: ee eee 63,708,876.00 


U. §. Gov’t — Direct or 
Guaranteed .. 
State and Municipal—vU. S. 


$ 50,527,760.00 
6,757,757.82 


Public Utility ... 48,241,866.73 
’ Dominion, Provincial, Mu- 
lend nicipal — Canada 2,186,689.12 
fort Industrial and 
we Miscellaneous 6,063,424.14  113,777,497.81 


Preferred Stocks at market 
quotations 11,250,717.00 
Mortgages, First Liens: 


City, insured by FHA 136,851,401.70 














Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,154.00 in the above statement are deposited with States as recants by law. 


Policy Benefits left for 


future Income Payments _26,130,202.00 $277,877,347.00 
Policy Claims: 


In Process of Settlement 1,215,934.59 
Not Reported (estimated) 270,000.00 1,485,934.59 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends Left at Interest 
Future Premiums 

Discounted ........... 6,346,966.55 

Provision for 1946 Dividends 

U. S. Bond Purchase 
Contracts Payable ...... 7,504,375.13 

Provision for Federal and | 
Other Taxes 790,772.12 

Agency and Investment 
Items in Process 

Pension Reserves—Home 
Office and Agents 

Other Liabilities .......... 


Tota LiaBiLities . 


8,452,885.71 








14,799,852.26 
4,806,474.22 


844,200.87 


1,059,381.00 
565,432.39 
$309,733,769.58 


Reserve for Market Fluctua- 
tions—Preferred Stocks and 
Perpetual Bond 

Surplus to Policyholders (in- 
cluding contingency reserve 


of $2,000,000.00) 
Tota LiaBiLities AND SurPLUs 


1,229,431.41 


15,817,944.69 
$326,781,145.68 




















: o- Other City 30,410,454.87 
a Farm 9,579,555.99  176,841,412.56 
Real Estate at Cost or Less: 
losop Under Contract of Sale 325,618.92 
pees Home Office Properties 678, 01.00 
; woul Other 726,898.47 2,730,518.39 
y, but} Loans on Company’s Policies 13,756,675.09 
Premiums Receivable 3 926,419.96 
in tht Accrued Interest and Rents 2,208,577.12 
» whic} Other Assets 339,532.22 
Totat Apmittep Assets $326,781,145.68 
N Jz 
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Insurance In Force reached a grand total of $354,254,995, a 
gain of $82,478,156 during 1945 


Assets have increased to $76,787,847, a gain of $11,225,668 
during 1945. 


Policy Reserves at year-end amounted to $65,969,916, a gain 
of $8,695,317 during the past year. 


Capital and Surplus Funds mounted to $6,000,000, a 1945 
increase of $985,521. 


During the six years of present management, Insurance In 
Force has practically doubled, from $177,597,145 
to $354,254,995. 


During the same period Assets also increased nearly 100% 
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The Friendly 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $350,000.,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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ISCHARGED Service men are 

now making up a considerable 
roportion of our applicants for in- 
surance. Perhaps this should not be 
so surprising in view of the large 
umbers of men already separated 
from the Services. At this writing 
the Army had already discharged al- 
most five million of its personnel, 
more than half its peak strength. 
The Navy’s demobilization, while 
not so rapid, has added its contribu- 
tion of one and a quarter millions to 
the civilian ranks, and from the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard have 
come another quarter of a million. In 
all about six and one-half million 
men have been returned to civilian 
life. 

It should be stated that in all cases 
where there is any indication or 
even the slightest suspicion that the 
new insurance may be sought as a 
replacement for National Service 
Life Insurance, the applicant is 
asked to submit a signed acknowl- 
edgement that he has read the special 
letter of General Omar Bradley, 
head of the Veterans’ Bureau, in 
which are pointed out the advan- 
tages of retaining his National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. 


Special Underwriting Problems 


Are there any special underwrit- 
ing problems in dealing with the dis- 
charged veteran? Yes, there are a 
few. 

The one occurring most fre- 
quently is that of inadequate inspec- 
tion coverage. Many of these ex- 
Servicemen applicants have been 
home but a few months, after being 
away for periods of two, three or 
four years or even longer, and dur- 
ing a most formative period of their 
lives. The question of health is not 
too difficult in most cases. If the 
applicant has not received a medical 
discharge and there is no adverse 
medical history or adverse condition 
found on examination, his physical 
status may be accepted as satisfac- 
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XUM 


by LEIGH CRUESS 
a oe 


tory, remembering that we are deal- 
ing here for the most part with 
young lives. Other aspects of the 
risk, principally habits of living in 
the broader sense, may be less cer- 
tain. Military discipline has of ne- 
cessity enforced certain restraints 
but at the same time military life 
far from home, in foreign countries 
and climates, among strange peoples, 
not to mention the tensions and ex- 
haustion of combat duty, has in- 
duced the throwing off of many re- 
straints which ordinary civilian liv- 
ing imposes. It is impractical, if not 
almost impossible, to investigate a 
risk’s military life. We are forced, 
therefore, to underwrite on the basis 
of short time inspection coverage 
for the period since separation from 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


UNDERWRITING 


The Discharged Veteran 


Service plus what can be learned of 
his pre-Service life. And perhaps it 
is just as satisfactory, for the artifi- 
cial military existence imposed on 
the individual is not wholly a fair 
basis for judgment. The great ma- 
jority of our young men will un- 
doubtedly settle down and be the 
same normal living citizens as if the 
war had not intervened. 


_ Occupation 


A second point that frequently 
arises is the absence of a definite 
occupation or of plans for future 
work. Either the applicant is on ter- 
minal leave or is still vacationing or 
he has taken some temporary em- 
ployment as a stop-gap. His previous 
employment may be the best guide 
as to future probabilities. Educa- 
tional background should be consid- 
ered as well as any special skills that 
may have been developed during 
Service. Of course, many a boy went 
directly from school into the Armed 
Forces. Unless he plans on return- 
ing to school, as many are doing un- 
der the educational provisions of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights, his future job 
may be anything. But we take no 
more chance in insuring these appli- 
cants than when we insure the aver- 
age high school lad. In most in- 
stances enough information is avail- 
able to underwrite the risk, even for 
the Double Indemnity and Waiver 
of Premium provisions. When in 
doubt, we sometimes deem it advis- 
able to refuse these provisions until 
such time as the applicant enters 
upon some definite employment. 


Medical 


The veteran discharged for med- 
ical reasons presents some additional 
trouble. The principal difficulty is 
in establishing the true reason for 
discharge. When the problem began 
to make itself apparent about two 
years ago, we devised a Service Rec- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


ord form which has proven highly 
satisfactory in supplying sufficient 
information for underwriting the 
majority of such cases without need 
for going to the Veterans’ Bureau 
for additional information. Right 
now we are getting this form on all 
discharged veterans, whether med- 
ically discharged or otherwise. 
Among other things, the form re- 
quests information as to the reason 
for discharge, (a) as known to the 
applicant and (b) as it appears on 
his discharge papers, and also 
whether he has received or has ap- 
plied for a pension. In cases where 
a pension has been granted, the in- 
dicated percentage of disability, 
which determines the amount of the 
pension, has proven very useful. 
Much of the information supplied 
by our Service Record form can be 
confirmed by the medical examiner 
or the applicant’s personal phvsician 
and, as already stated, most of these 
cases are underwritten without 
further requirements. 

There are some instances, though, 
where the veteran himself does not 





know all the facts and the record on 
his Discharge papers is not too help- 
ful. It is our practice to have him 
request further information for us 
from the Veterans’ Bureau on a 
special authorization form designed 
by the Bureau. Unfortunately this 
introduces considerable delay in the 
handling of a case, for the Veterans’ 
Bureau is not yet adequately 
equipped to handle these requests 
promptly. Right now the delay on 
these cases is our most serious diffi- 
culty but we are getting the coopera- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau and are 
hopeful that the problem will be ad- 
justed satisfactorily. 

On the whole, underwriting the 
discharged veteran presents no se- 
rious problems. 


EDUCATION AND 
PARENTHOOD RELATED 


O THE established observation 
that the reproductive rate in 
American families tends to decrease 
with the advance in educational at- 
tainment of either the hushand or 


GROWTH 


End of Calendar Year 
Total Income 
Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Insurance in Force 


Actual to Expected 
Mortality 


Net Rate of Interest 
Earned 


$7,519,350.52 
$44,983,763.09 
$3,553,973.43 
$147,424,735.00 $155,848,547.00 


46.45% 


1944 1945 


$7,971,831.20 
$49,134,430.10 
$3,826,927.75 


43.43% 


3.16% 3.03% 


On July 2, 1946, this Company will celebrate its 40th 
anniversary. Since organization it has paid or credited 
nearly $100 million to policyholders, beneficiaries and 
annuitants, which is more than 104% of the premiums 


collected. 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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wife is added the further conclusig 
that this decrease is influenced ; 
a greater degree by the education; 
the wife than by the education q 
the husband. This fact is gleang 
from a study of data derived fr 
the last census by the statisticians; 
the Metropolitan Life Insuran 
Company. The study further sho 
that for each category of educatio 
attainment the reproductive ra 
are highest for families living 
rural farm areas, next highest f 
rural nonfarm communities, q 
lowest for urban families. 

In elucidating this inverse relati 
between fertility and educational 
tainment the statisticians present 
following examples: 

“In families where neither ¢ 
husband nor the wife continued theig 
schooling beyond the seventh @ 
eighth year, there were 544 childr 
under 5 years per 1,000 wives. 

“In families where the wife ha 
only a grade school education : 
the husband had one or more yeagaper JUS 
at college, the corresponding raplished a 
was only 431 children under 5 years! 
per 1,000 wives, or 21 per cent les . 
than the former figure. In the conpssets Of 
trary situation, where the husbangll men a 
had only seven or eight years ogudit of t 
grade school and the wife had copuity hol 
lege training, there were 357 childrequal depo 
under 5 years per 1,000 wives, ang? Pay 
in this case the adverse effect upopudget ; | 
the reproductive rate amounted tpremium 
no less than 34 per cent, as comparefpy reflect 
with families in which both parenigad (3) 
had but limited schooling. f a buc 

“Further study of the data te prly ap] 
vealed the fact that the proportiog'*W ©! 
of children under age 5 among colith a di 
lege women tends to vary less at phasing 
cording to the schooling of theig@S Wo 
husbands than does the proportion 
among women of lower educationa 
status.” 

The relation between fertility and 
educational attainment in the coun; 
trv as a whole is observed in both 
urban and rural areas. The statisti 
cians report that in farm areas wher icine 
both parents had onlv a grade schoohy.1); | 
education the number of children Dots 
under 5 per 1,000 wives was 49} 1 
where the wife had onlv seven Tew. ne 
eight vears of schooline and tha) ey pa 
hushand had one or more years of alae 
college training, the corresponding) oe 
number of children was 556: ante to 
where the situation was reversed, Ff | 
the figure was 453 children. 
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HILE the year 1946 is still 
young and we are full of New 
ear’s resolutions to be kept and 
est fgoken, it is my pleasure to call your 
tention to one of the most im- 
rtant working tools which success- 













elatiggt| lite underwriters have in the past 
nal apd are continuing to use—audits. 
ent ty it has been the practice of our 


gency to stress the use of audits in 
anuary of each year. The month 
a warming up process. Many 
ranges take place in the public’s 


os. few position, a change in income, 
fe ha realization of haphazard spending, 
on bytc. Men want to actually see on 
> yeggaper just what they have accom- 
go raplished and as the life insurance 


udget ; (2) what results last year’s 
remium deposits have accomplished 
y reflecting increase in cash values ; 
varentgud (3) the revision or adaptation 
ii a budget plan which is particu- 
ta r@tly appropriate to start 1946 in 
sortiogicW Of the fact that we are dealing 
1g col vith a dollar which is probably pur- 
cg aeflasing around sixty to sixty-five 
 theigents worth of commodity value. 


portion Audits First 
ational _ ae 

Our auditing department is al- 
tv anf’ busy in January. We use John 


coupe’ audits to present to the public 
0 show them what we mean and 
n both, 1: cae : 
he kind of information we are ready 


a 0 give them as a complimentary 
schodf ce: _Being a member of the 
‘ildren lillion Dollar Round Table and 
. 64g juowing many of the four hundred 
‘en oftmbers personally I know that 


d the use audits as a starter before 
hey ever discuss estate planning. I 
nding ht recommend to producers of 
» andfietage size policies, say writing 
orsedfty to one hundred lives for a total 
~~ ‘bf two hundred to two hundred fifty 


ars of 
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Audits 


by GEORGE E. LACKEY, C.L.U. 


xkxkk 


thousand, who desire to write larger 
policies as well as produce more 
volume and income that if you are 
seeking a new plan in 1946 which 
can practically guarantee this suc- 
cess, start making audits and see 
that you complete twenty-five to 
fifty of them during the year 1946. 
This will always prove to be a fruit- 
ful source of business and will bring 
into your confidence men who hence- 
forth will rely upon you and accept 
you as their life insurance advisor. 

Let us not forget that life insur- 
ance contracts, unlike automobiles, 
can be modernized without trade- 





Mr. Lackey has been in the selling end 
of the business for over 25 years and during 
that time as a personal producer and general 
agent has received more honors from his 
fellow underwriters than any other man in 
the business except one. Covering only the 
pinnacles he has ascended—President Okla- 
homa City, Michigan State and National 
Association Life Underwriters; Life Member 
and Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; 
President American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently Chairman 
Committee on Cooperation with Attorneys 
for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual's best field generals and still finds time 
to help fellow underwriters. 


ORDINARY 


ins. As a matter of fact the old op- 
tions are most attractive and the only 
way that new dollars can qualify 
as an investment through them is by 
the use of these older policies. Such 
values show up when audits are 
made. For example, | recently sur- 
veyed a life insurance program for 
a man who owns one policy in my 
company for $250,000.00. He has 
a wife and four children. When | 
illustrated the options through the 
audit one result was that, assuming 
that the widow would survive him 
twenty-five years, she might draw 
3% guaranteed interest or $7500.00 
a year for a total of $175,000.00. 
Then each child might have his or 
her respective share allocated and 
receive one-fourth of this same 
amount of interest per person for 
another twenty-five years, an aggre- 
gate of $175,000.00. Finally the 
principal could be _ distributed 
amounting to $250,000.00—a total 
of $600,000.00 of income and prin- 
cipal payments. Similar illustrations 
are being developed by all life un- 
derwriters who are alert to the serv- 
ice and selling possibilities of audits. 
Someone described this process as 
putting old wine in new bottles. 
Certainly the financial aroma of the 
old life insurance policy is tremen- 
dously interesting to its owner once 
he sees and tastes. 


Audit Approaches 


The following are some of the 
every-day approaches which we use 
to obtain life insurance policies for 
audit. Oftentimes the blank audit is 
presented to an outstanding man with 
his name imprinted in gold on the 
leather cover. This may be done at 
Christmastime or on his birthday. 
On several occasions the writer has 
tried this by presenting it to the sec- 
retary of an outstanding executive 
without making any reference to 
wanting confidential information 
about his life insurance policies or 
even requesting them for audit. In 
most instances the book is appre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued 


ciated and usually I am called with 
such a statement as this: “Mr. Jones 
would like you to take his policies 
and fill in the information for him 
if you have the facilities to do so.” 
Of course my reply is that I would 
be pleased, that we have an auditing 
department which does this kind of 
work daily. 


Suggested Query 


Again the following query will 
obtain policies for audit in a great 
majority of cases: “Mr. Jones, 
should you and Mrs. Jones be killed 
in a common accident, would the 
proceeds of your life insurance poli- 
cies be payable to the wealthy broth- 
ers and sisters of your wife or to 
your own brothers and sisters who 
are not as comfortably situated. In 
other words, Mr. Jones, do you want 
your own life insurance proceeds to 
be kept in your own bloodstream or 
be paid to your in-laws?” In all my 
travels I don’t believe | have found 
five men who could answer the ques- 
tion. As a result they get quite ex- 
cited about it and I actually believe 
that on almost any day I could bring 
a bushel basket of policies into my 
agency for audit with this simple 
discussion of the beneficial succes- 
sion as above illustrated. 

Some fifteen years ago in another 
agency where I was the head we 
started out on a very concerted pro- 
gram of auditing. I resolved that 
we would set about to do one hun- 
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dred audits for the citizens of this 
particular city of some 200,000 peo- 
ple. About six of my leading pro- 
ducers were invited into the project 
and we set up a separate department 
to handle it. 

I would like to give you the expe- 
rience of one of my associates who 
has for several years produced a 
million and more of business. In a 
recent visit with him he stated this: 
“George, I now have in excess of 
three hundred audits in this city on 
prominent business and professional 
men. It has been my practice for 
several years to review them an- 
nually. This means that my secre- 
tary and I review one audit for every 
work day in the year and that the 
good will engendered through this 
service gives me all the new business 
that I can possibly take care of.” 


Appropriate Now 


Men are in a constant state of 
change—their worth and income 
vary annually—and I recommend 
to the readers of this article who 
have made audits during the past 
ten years that you not let 1946 go by 
without bringing them up-to-date. 
We are obtaining a splendid recep- 
tion from our policyholders and 
friends who have not had this serv- 
ice within the past three or four 
years. With so many of the young 
life insurance men in the military 
service, the lack of man power has 
caused a considerable neglect on the 
part of the entire life insurance fra- 
ternity. 

In connection with the installation 
of pension plans, my experience is 
that it is highly important to do an 
audit job for all of the officers who 
are participants in the plan and quite 
a number of the department heads. 
It is quite a simple matter through 
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this process to sell from one to tw 
hundred thousand dollars of adqj 
tional business on any pension pla 
involving fifty or more lives with, 
volume of one million or better. Th 
underwriter who installs such a pe 
sion plan is in an admirable positioy 
even better than the underwriter w 
originally wrote the policies on t¢ 
participant, because the fo 







































knows exactly what the policyholdg 4 T 1S 1 
or participant is earning. a selli 
you mu; 
Audits Build Business in lookit 
My further observation is th mgd 
too many life underwriters have n F ~seatees 
spent enough time and money buil the buy 
ing their businesses and I ree takes ¢ 
mend without qualification that j the wee 
this article appeals to you in ap husbant 
sense and if you are endeavoring oo. an 
build or rebuild a lucrative life in) | y t 
surance business, you make up yo ii 
mind that you are going to make on 
hundred audits. The records whi 
have been kept by many of us ov If ve 
the years prove that you will n Wonk. 
only do plenty of business in 19 |. 4, 
but that your foundation is laid f i aa 
all time production. What does i vendil 
matter if it costs you $1,000.00 the : 
$10.00 per person to do audits f seh 
a group of your policyholders an ached 
acquaintances, doubtless involvin he on 
an average life insurance holdin Then 
of $30,000.00 or a total of $3,000. ule 
000.00 if you can increase that hold a me 
ing only 10%, you have writt —. 
$300,000.00 and at $15.00 per thou 1° 
sand earned $4,500.00 plus rene sei 
for your investment of time pl ffir ra 
$1,000.00 expended for secretariq |: 
help, forms and so forth. If yo adlied 
discuss manufacturing or any othe Le a 
business where capital is an im 
portant factor, you will be told tha 
your returns are terrific and tha 
they wish they could make as mu I f 
on their capital investment. then 4 
Conclusion ve a 
Summation: The above sugg home 
tions on audits will, I am sure, You 
concurred in by the successful lifg "¢d 
underwriters of America who havq 't !s 
built a substantial business in theif oT t 
respective communities. They wil] evid 
further agree that this is the pleasy and 
ant, profitable and dignified way tq and 
sell and service life insurance. in t 
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First Interview Selling 


T 1S most important to recognize 
a selling industrial insurance that 
you must talk to the buyer. I find 
in looking back over my experience 
—and some of it very recent—that 
after making my sales presentation, 
| learned that 1 was not talking to 
the buyer. In some homes the wife 
takes care of buying and paying 
the weekly-premium insurance. The 
husband and wife started out that 
way and just continued it. In other 
cases, the husband does the buying. 


Know Buyer 


If you are going to sell in the first 
interview, it is important then that 
you be sure that you talk to the 
buyer and this information can be 
readily obtained by simply asking 
the question, “Do you buy the in- 
surance in your home, or does your 
husband do it?” In many instances 
the answer will be, “We both do.” 
Then this is a call that must be 
made in the evening. Many times I 
suggest that the wife does the buy- 
ing by saying, “I suppose you buy 
the insurance in the home as most 
women do.”’ If the answer is in the 
affirmative, I know then that I am 
talking to the buyer and proceed to 
make the presentation that I had 
planned in that home. 


Plan Your Sales Talk 


| feel that planning the sales talk 
that you are going to make in a home 
is as important as making the call. 
You can analyze the business in the 
home from your collection book. 
You can see, in many instances the 
unequal amount of protection as 
it is distributed among the family ; 
or that an insurance need is very 
evident as the children grow older 
and policies mature as endowments ; 
and many other conditions that arise 
in these many homes from time to 
time. By planning your sales pre- 
sentation you are able to quickly 
explain to the buyer just what you 
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by WIMMER W. RESLER 


think they need and show them how 
this can be supplied by an additional 
weekly premium; and if you are 
talking to the buyer, you can gen- 
erally make the sale without calling 
back two or three times to do it. 
The same procedure holds good if 
the husband does the buying, only 
you call to see him at his conven- 
ience. Summing up then, to make a 
sale on the first interview it is im- 
portant you see the buyer and that 
you know what to talk about before 
you make the first call. 


Straight Canvass 


Now we come to the new home 
which we solicit on a straight can- 
vass. (I will have more to say on 
this in a later article.) In this kind 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375.00; arrears 
average 7%-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a “Trustee” arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


of work it is important that you 
know as much as you can about the 
case before you call; and again, it 
is greatly to your advantage to learn 
as soon as you can if you are talking 
to the buyer. If you are, proceed to 
present your proposition. If not, 
make arrangements to call back. In 
new home canvassing, if you are to 
sell on the first interview, it is im- 
portant that you make your explana- 
tion of the benefits of the life in- 
surance protection you offer them 
under favorable conditions. It is 
of course most important that you 
get into the home where you can 
transact your business with some 
privacy. It is much harder to make 
the sale standing in a doorway or 
some other position of disadvantage. 
After all, the buying and owning of 
life insurance is a personal matter 
and if you are unable to get an in- 
vitation into the home, it is better to 
make an appointment to come back 
later. Of course I think it is neces- 
sary that you spend some time in 
establishing yourself before making 
a future appointment because in 
many instances after you talk to the 
housewife a few moments, she will 
ask you in. 


First Impressions 


We will all agree, I am sure, that 
in calling in a new home where you 
meet for the first time, there is a 
matter of personalities involved and 
an impression is being made each 
upon the other. These first impres- 
sions are important and a few mo- 
ments acquaintance, in many in- 
stances, will react favorably to an 
unfavorable first impression as there 
is a natural sales resistance when 
some “stranger” calls at the door. 
Personal appearance is most im- 
portant, as we can readily see, in 
impressing upon the people that we 
are prosperous and therefore quali- 
fied life insurance men; and your 
conduct should in every instance re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial—Continued 


flect that you are happy in your work 
and glad of the opportunity to meet 
them. 


Wasted Hours 


I have wasted many hours in mak- 
ing back calls in selling industrial 
insurance that | know now I could 
have sold in the first interview ; and 
basic in this matter, of course, is 
to give them a chance to sign the 
application as | feel you will never 
know whether or not you could have 
written the application unless you 
give them a chance to sign it. 

I expect to improve my ratio of 
sales on first interview in 1946 with 
the same effort; therefore, have an 
improved record which, after all, 
is the goal of all of us in the year 
We are just starting. 





N. A. L. U. 
Record Membership 


EGISTERING the _ largest 

twelve-month membership gain 
in its history, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters closed 
1945 with an all-time high member- 
ship of 40,294, showing an increase 
of 5,266 members during the year, 
announces William S. Leighton, 
New York Life, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the organization’s Member- 
ship Committee. 

Thirty-nine new units were added 
to the Association’s roster during 
1945 to increase the number now af- 
filiated with the N.A.L.U. to the 
record total of 432. Two hundred, 
eighty-one associations contributed 
to the year’s outstanding member- 
ship increase by equalling or exceed- 
ing their previous year’s membership 
totals. Two local associations tre- 
bled and sixteen doubled their mem- 
bership during the year. 


1946 Goal 45,000 


In announcing that the National 
Association has set a new member- 
ship goal of 45,000 to be attained 
before the close of its fiscal year 
next June 30, Mr. Leighton stated 
that the rapid growth in the Asso- 
ciation’s membership strength dur- 
ing the past two years, from 30,436 
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at the close of 1943 to the present 
total of 40,244, a gain of 9,858, is 
indicative ot the recognition of the 
held torces ot life imsurance of the 
N.A.L.U.’s progressive and greatly 
expanded program of service to 
heidmen and their policyholders. 

At the close of 1945 the New 
York City Association had regained 
its position as the largest loca: unit 
in the country with 2,U48 members. 
Chicago was second with 1,879 mem- 
bers, and the next eight leading loca! 
associations were Pittsburgh (1,- 
UY/); Los Angeles (885); Boston 
(855); Philadelphia (750) ; Cleve- 
land (674); Detroit (584); In- 
dianapolis (558), and Buffalo 
(208). 


Leading States 


The ten leading states from the 
angle of membership were New 
York (4,227); Pennsylvania (3,- 
758); Illinois (3,024); California 
(2,441) ; Ohio (2,381) ; Texas (2,- 
119); Indiana (1,492) ; Massachu- 
setts (1,370); Michigan (1,281), 
with Missouri and Virginia tying for 
tenth place with 1,140 members 
each. 

From the viewpoint of the num- 
ber of local units within each state, 
Pennsylvania with 30 local associa- 
tions led the country. Texas was 
second with 24 local units and the 
next nine leading states were as fol- 
lows: Illinois, 23; New York and 
Ohio each 22; North Carolina, 19; 
Indiana, 18; Virginia, 15; Cali- 
fornia, lowa and Michigan 14 each. 


Those Responsible 


In announcing the 1945 member- 
ship totals, Mr. Leighton praised the 
work of state and local leaders, and 
in particular the state membership 
chairmen who compose N.A.L.U.’s 
Membership Committee, as follows: 
Alabama: George W. Johnson, Met- 
ropolitan Life, Montgomery; Ar- 
kansas: W. W. Yopp, Jr., Life and 
Casualty, Jonesboro; California: 
William H. Siegmund, Connecticut 
Mutual, Los Angeles; Colorado: 
Edward G. Thomas, John Hancock 
Mutual, Colorado Springs; Con- 
necticut: Clifford A. Washburn, 
Metropolitan Life, Hartford; Flor- 
ida: E. F, Eastwood, Reliance Life, 
Tampa; Georgia: W. H. Holman, 
Peninsular Life, Albany; Idaho: 


A. J. Robohm, Mutual Life of Ney 
York, Idaho Falls; //linois: Chester 
T. Wardwell, C.L.U., Connecticy 


Mutual, Peoria ; Indiana: Robert XN, | 
Sine, Ohio State Life, Lafayette; | 


E. C. Steinsberger, Prudential, Vin- 
cennes ; Jowa: C. V. Shepherd, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Cedar Ra- 
pids; Kansas: John S. Kerns, 
Northwestern Mutual, Pittsburg; 
Kentucky: Floyd Lovelace, Life and 
Casualty, Paducah; Lowisiana; 
Louis Throgmorton, Aetna, Shreve- 


port; Maine: Merrill H. Bowles, 
C.L.U., Massachusetts Mutual, 
Bangor; Massachusetts: Donald 
F. Nesbitt, Columbian National, 
Springfield. 


Michigan: Howard A. Groesbeck, 
Lafayette Lite, Flint; MJinnesota; 
Burton W. Bauernfeind, C.L.U, 
Prudential, St. Paul; Mississippi: 
H. W. Graves, Reliance Life, 
Laurel; Missouri: William Wilde- 
boor, Metropolitan Life, Jefferson 
City; Montana: Frank Satter, New 
York Life, Butte; Nebraska: Wil- 
liam A. Fraser, C.L.U., Bankers 
Life Company, Lincoln; New 
Hampshire: Francis B. Hill, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Man- 
chester; New Jersey: Howard C. 
Lawrence, C.L.U., Lincoln National 
Lite, Newark; New York: E. D. 
Carlough, Jr., Mutual Benefit, Al- 
bany ; North Carolina: A. P. Mulli- 
gan, Metropolitan Life, Greensboro; 
Ohio: W. Thomas Craig, Aetna 
Life, Cincinnati; Oklahoma: H. F. 
Donnelley, Oklahoma Life, Enid; 
Pennsylvania: Norbert H. Weidner, 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; South 
Carolina: Harry R. Wilkins, Pacific 
Mutual, Spartanburg; South Da- 
kota: A. W. Palm, State Farm Life, 
Huron. 

Tennessee: Harry M. Watson, 
C.L.U., Connecticut Mutual, Knox- 
ville; Texas: B. A. Barnes, National 
Life and Accident, Fort Worth; 
Tom Moody, Jr., Amicable Life, 
San Antonio; Utah: Fallas M. 
Kelly, C.L.U., Mutual Life of New 
York, Salt Lake City; Vermont: 
Stanley Newton, Berkshire Life, 
Brattleboro; Virginia: Eugene F. 
Hughes, Peoples Life, Newport 
News ; Washington: Milton A. Link, 
Bankers Life Company, Seattle; 
West Virginia: Pryce M. Haynes, 
Huntington ; Wisconsin: Richard E. 
Imig, New York Life, Sheboygan; 
Wyoming: Ed J. Bruce, Prudential, 
Casper. 
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... make sure the doctor’s orders are 
followed. He should stay under a doc- 
tor’s care until all signs—including labo- 
ratory tests—show that no vestige of 
the attack remains. 


Unfortunately, rheumatic fever may 
recur. After convalescence, therefore, be 
specially careful to guard your child 
against wet feet and chills. 


Try to avoid exposing him to people 
with “sore throats” and colds. For recur- 
rence may be brought on by these and 
other mild illnesses, such as grippe and 
certain respiratory infections. 


Sometimes rheumatic heart disease 
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may be present although there has been 
no previous record of a rheumatic fever 
attack. 


The only way to discover this condi- 
tion—and to prevent serious heart dam- 
age—is by periodic physical examination. 

Rheumatic fever, itself, causes more 
fatalities among school-age children than 
any other disease. The way to combat 
this tragic toll is to maintain youngsters 
in the best possible condition by proper 
diet, rest, healthy exercise, and regular 
medical supervision. 

To learn more about combating the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 

booklet, 26-Q, ““Rheumatic Fever.” 


Rheumatic fever can be 


bed if he has persistent low fever, pain in 


joints or muscles, or continued loss of weight 
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Tus advertisement is one of a contin- 
uing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of our national health 
and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circu- 
lation in excess of 30,000,000, including 
Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, 
Parents’, and Redbook. 











By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundigde, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Presumption Against Suicide May 
Not Be Submitted to Jury. 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company issued its policy insur- 
ing the life of Charles Kirschbaum 
for $5000.00, with double indemnity 
for death as a result, directly and 
independently of all other causes, of 
bodily injuries sustained through 
external, violent and accidental 
means, provided... that death 
shall not have been the result of self- 
destruction. 

The insured was engaged in the 
grinding and retail cutlery business, 
he was generally in good health and 
lived in his own home with his wife 
and daughter. On the date of his 
death he was at his place of business 
carrying on his regular work. In the 
shop at the same time was his father, 
since deceased, and whose testimony 
was not available at the trial. Dur- 
ing the forenoon he had made an 
appointment with his wife to attend 
a picture show at 4:00 O'clock. At 
1:00 O’clock witnesses had seen him 
buffing large knives with blades 10 
to 14 inches long. About 2:00 
O’clock in the afternoon his wife 
received a telephone call as a result 
of which she hurried to the shop and 
found her husband lying on the floor’ 
bleeding profusely from a deep cut 
in the right wrist. When she saw 
him he said “Friede help me.” He 
was taken to the hospital and died. 
Later that day detective Schielke of 
the Paterson Police Force came to 
the shop and observed that the rag 
buffing wheel on one of the machines 
was wobbly and had a deep cut in it. 
There was proof that the wheel op- 
erated at the speed of 1400 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Medical witnesses testified that 
in their opinion Mr. Kirschbaum 
died from a self-inflicted wound. 
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The Trial Court rendered judg- 
ment for the beneficiary and the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals on April 19, 1945 reversed 
and remanded the case upon the sole 
ground that the Trial Court erred 
in giving the following charge to 
the jury: 

“You must be governed in your 
deliberations by the evidence that is 
before you, but if the evidence is 
evenly divided you may take into 
consideration in your deliberations 
the fact that there is this presump- 
tion against the fact that anyone 
would deliberately take their own 
life by their own hands.” 


In so instructing the jury the 
Court of Appeals held that the Trial 
Court disregarded the settled rule 
of the New Jersey Supreme Court 
that “A presumption is not evidence, 
but merely a rule about evidence,” 
citing Dunn Vs. Goldman, 111 
N.J.L. 249, 168 Atl. 299, and Do- 
manowski Vs. Prudential Insurance 
Company, 116 N.J.L. 247, 182 Atl. 
906. In the latter case the Court 








held “A presumption is applied by 
the Court in a proper case to make 
that quantum of proof that, without 
which, the Court would be obliged 
to non-suit or direct a verdict. . .. 
A presumption is not evidence and 
cannot be treated as evidence by the 
jury in reaching a verdict. 

Three members of the Court dis- 
sented. Kirschbaum Vs. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 42 


A (2d) 257, 158 ALR 743. 


Life Insurance Company Reinsuring 
Entire Business of Another Company 
Held Not Liable for Indebtedness 
Not Connected with the Insurance 

Business. 


HE creditors and depositors of 

the Roseland State Savings Bank 
an Illinois Corporation sought to 
enforce the Constitutional (Illinois) 
Super-added liability on 1398 shares 
of bank stock, against the Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, the 
stock having been transferred to that 
Company by the American Old Line 
Life Insurance Company in connec- 
tion with a re-insurance contract, 
under the terms of which the Ohio 
National Life Insurance Company 
assumed the liability of the Amer- 
ican Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in consideration of the trans- 
fer of all the assets of the American 
Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
to the Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company, including the shares of 
stock in question. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 7th Circuit on 
March 21. 1945 held that the Ohio 
National Life Insurance Company 
did not assume nor agree to pay the 
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liability and that such liability could 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


not be enforced by the depositors 
and creditors of the insolvent bank 
since they were not parties to the 
reinsurance contract. 

The Plaintiff relied upon certain 
words of the reinsurance agreement 
as follows: 

“Upon such transfer the Re-In- 
surer shall assume and agree to dis- 
charge all of the contracts, including 
the renewal commission contract 
with H. W. Kingery, and the liabili- 





ties of the Insurer, including the net 
reserve, and in addition, pay to the 
Insurer at the time of such transfer 
the sum of * * *.” The Agree- 
ment also specifically provided : “The 
Re-Insurer, after the transfer of the 
said policies to it, shall be directly 
liable at the suit of and to any policy 
holder upon any such policy.” 

The Court in its opinion said : 

“This Court in Vilter Mfg. Com- 
pany Vs. Loring (7 Cir.) 136 F 
(2d) 466, stated: 
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“One may be direct beneficiary 
under a contract of guaranty, or he 
may be a mere incidental beneficiary, 
If he belongs to the former class he 
may recover, but if to the latter he 
may not... .” (Citing cases.) 
The Court held that the reinsuyr! 
ance contract was limited by its p; 
visions to the reinsurance risks 





policyholders of the American Oj tee 
Line and relevant insurance matterg,,. tonne 
That the oral testimony disclosd@a\},.: M 
without dispute that there ‘he chat 







neither the intent nor purpose 
any bank stock liability be assum 
by the defendant. Judgment of 
Trial Court in favor of the defend], 
ant was affirmed. Sachs Vs. Ohi 
National Life Insurance Company, 


148 F (2d) 128, 158 ALR 688. 
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2. To multiply a given amount by The s 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, March 11-16, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association, May 15- 
17, Dallas, Texas. Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers and Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Section, May 27- 
29, London, Ontario. 

Million Dollar Round Table, Sep- 
tember 4-8, French Lick, Indiana. 
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<WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


lass he 
ter he 


ECENTLY I read a most inter- 
esting article by John Powers, 

famous model agent, titled 
“\What Makes a Woman Beautiful.” 
‘~he characteristics that he listed 
could also be the same for making 
h woman successful. According to 
Mr. Powers, a woman should strive 
to have “a glow of health ; soft, mod- 
dulated voice; easy, confident stride 
1patlyjand erect carriage; a radiant per- 
88. sonality ; intellectual curiosity; in- 
tegrity and stability of character ; 
complete self-assurance and natural- 
ness.” If we add to these character- 
istics, “intelligent effort,” we have a 
successful Life Underwriter whether 
man or woman. 






Success Pattern 


The same aptitude tests for Life 
e decfInsurance are used for both men 
and women, proving that women 
int by with the aptitude for Life Under- 
iJ writing have the same opportunity 
to succeed as men. The success pat- 
tern in the field has been largely 


noney ssi: 
onthly masculine in the past because men 
ly thd have dominated the field and have 


5 been the examples followed by all 
" __Jaspiring to success. It is time in the 
onthe field that successful women serve as 
th inspirations and guides not only for 
> {women entering the profession, but 

: for new men as well. 

In all fields of endeavor which 
have developed to a professional 
level there have been outstanding 
women as well as men who have 
served as leaders and examples. The 
field of Life Underwriting need not 
remain an exception. To illustrate 
one need mention only two recog- 
\D J nized examples of the many—Jane 

Addams in the field of social work 
> Un-| and Madame Curie in the field of 
naha,} science. We may well have some 
inting | Jane Addams and Madame Curies in 
y 15-| the life insurance field. 


noney 


noney 
onthly 
ly the 
) 


al Life. 


Life} When our modern approaches and 
nsur-} techniques of life underwriting are 
y 27-| analyzed we find that they border 

closely on “teaching” and “advising” 

Sep-| rather than on high-pressure sales- 
ana. | manship. For generations women 
EWS|FEBRUARY 1, 1946 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 
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have shown special talents for teach- 
ing, and the very qualities which 
equipped them for that field of serv- 
ice are needed in the field of Life 
Underwriting. 

During the past four years women 
have proven their ability to succeed 
in this field. This is evidenced by 
the increasing membership in the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. This membership has 
increased from approximately fifty 
in 1943 to one hundred and twenty- 
five in 1946. However, there are 
many more women who have the 
ability to qualify. 

“At least one closing interview 
each day” is my suggestion to either 
the new underwriter or to the vet- 
eran. If this simple rule is followed 


Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 


1941; qualified I! consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944-45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 








) Successful Characteristics 


you will find you are paying for 
from $250,000 to $500,000 annually. 

To many of you a single inter- 
view of this type may seem the goal 
of a lazy underwriter. It’s not that 
simple. If you strive to have sched- 
uled by appointment at least one 
selling interview each day of the 
week, you will discover that it re- 
quires hours of time in the field 
prospecting and making preliminary 
calls, qualifying your prospects, and 
preparing for the interview. 

Some underwriters have to see 
dozens of prospects to get one sale; 
some, 20; others, 10; and still oth- 
ers, probably only 5. The number 
of prospects we have to process de- 
pends on two things. First, it de- 
pends upon the quality of our pros- 
pect. Second, it depends upon the 
quality of our methods. 


Example 


For example: take the finest pros- 
pects in your town, call on them and 
ask one question, “Do you need any 
life insurance today?” If you see 
enough of these people you will un- 
doubtedly make sales due solely to 
the quality of your prospects. Con- 
sider the other side for a moment. 
Take the finest sales talk ever writ- 
ten, master it so that your presenta- 
tion is smooth and skillful, then call 
on the poorest prospects. If you 
see enough prospects, poor as they 
are, you will make sales due solely 
to the masterfulness of your sales 
talk. 

But there is no need to handicap 
ourselves with either of these meth- 
ods. We want all the factors in our 
favor and that means the finest qual- 
ity prospects and the finest sales 
presentation. These will be essen- 
tials for successful underwriting in 
the post-war period. A prospect of 
high type and a presentation of great 
efficiency and a minimum of at least 
one planned closing interview each 
day, should guarantee a satisfactory 
volume of business. The ambitious 
and energetic underwriter will have 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women—Continued 


more than six (6) interviews each 
week. But he will never let a day 
pass without at least one. 


Driving Power 


The fundamental driving power 
that tends to make people successful 
can be analyzed to be either (1) The 
pride of achievement, or (2) The 
responsibility of dependents. To the 
successful person without depend- 
ents there is always the incentive to 
achieve, and the satisfaction that is 
theirs, from having done a good job. 
The successful woman with de- 
pendents and responsibilities can 
trace her success to those responsi- 
bilities which made success essen- 
tial. The ideal combination is the 
woman with both the incentive to 
achieve and the responsibility of de- 
pendents. This makes work for her 
a real pleasure. 

The main consideration is not 
what we have done, but what we 
expect to do in the future. In other 
words, Tell me your goal? Then I 
will tell you your destination: 


“There’s no thrill in easy sailing, 
When the skies are clear and 
blue ; 
There’s no joy in merely doing 
Things which anyone can do. 
But there is great satisfaction, 
That is mighty sweet to take, 
When you reach a destination, 
That you thought you couldn't 
make.” 
—Author Unknown 


L.I.A.M.A. 
Organizational Changes 


RGANIZATION of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which began to function 
January first as the merger of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, was completed in 
December with the creation of four 
Divisional units to function under 
Managing Director John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. The new Divisional 
directors were announced by Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman, president of the 
Association, as follows: 
Institutional Relations Division: 
Capt. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
U.S.N.R.; Company Relations Di- 
vision: Lewis W. S. Chapman; 
Administrative Division: Miss 
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Elizabeth C. Stevens; Research 
Division: John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., acting as interim director in 
addition to over-all direction of the 
organization, pending selection of 
the new director for this division. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and long 
an outstanding figure in agency 
ranks, is retiring from active service 
in the Navy as a Captain to join 
the Association in his new post as 
Director of Institutional Relations. 
Thus the Association will enter a 
new field of activity under Capt. 
Zimmerman’s direction, undertaking 
to integrate and coordinate all activ- 
ities within the institution that re- 
late to agency management and will 
seek to bring into sharper focus the 
area of effective field management. 
Capt. Zimmerman’s whole back- 
ground points to this work. 

Mr. Chapman and Miss Stevens 
have been with the Research Bureau 
for many years and are widely 
known for their work there. They 
are both advanced to new responsi- 
bilities in the Association, Miss 
Stevens becoming Secretary-Treas- 
urer and thus in charge of the Ad- 
ministrative Division, while Mr. 
Chapman becomes Director of Serv- 
ice and Company Relations. 


New Objectives 


In announcing the organization 
details, Mr. Hanselman pointed out 
that the Divisional operations are 
being projected as a means of im- 
nlementing the new Association’s 
ohiectives which have been made an 
integral part of the new constitution. 
These objectives. marking a denar- 
ture in the direction of the activities 
of the old Bureau and Association 
alike. are as follows: 

“The Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association is dedi- 
cated to the promotion of the wel- 
fare and interests of life insurance 
policyholders, and to this end it en- 
deavors: 

1. To provide sound and progres- 
sive leadership in agency manage- 
ment in all its phases and to encour- 
age, develop and advance the cause 
of life insurance. 

2. To uphold high principles in 
the conduct of the business of life 
insurance. 

3. To promote cooperation, co- 
ordination and exchange of ideas 








among the members of this asso 
tion and other life insurance org : 
izations. ps 

4. To initiate and conduct 4 4 
search and other activities, bow 
within and without the life insup 2 
ance business, which will imprg 
agency management. 


5. To initiate and conduct oa 
search and other activities which w : 
contribute to the welfare of the fillies 
organization. - 

6. To collect and disseminatel ¥ 


formation regarding the distribute # 
and servicing of life insurance. @ 
To promote any and all otha = 


activities considered beneficial tof 
public in agency management @ 2 
erations.” 
. 
Favorable Start i Ig 


The Life Insurance Agency 
agement Association began with =~ 
charter members, a net gain of@ 
companies over the previous 
ganizational 


set-up, it was 
ported by John Marshall Hae 
combe, Jr., managing director. ¢ 


member companies represent 94 
of the total life insurance in fof 
in the United States and Canadam 
The Research Bureau started 
year with 136 member compan 
and during the year 14 new conmm 
panies joined: American Hospital 


Life; Carolina Life; Dominion of 
South Africa; Excelsior; Kang 
City Life; Old Line Life; Oct 


dental of N. C.; Southland Lifgj 
United American Life; United BAR 
delity Life; United States Lite) 
Universal Life & Accident; Volt 
teer State Life; Wisconsin Nation 
Life. 

With the exception of two small 
companies absorbed by other com 
panies, all previous members of” iy 
Research Bureau and the 14 ni 
members have become charter mefi 
bers of the L.I.A.M.A. 

In addition, 12 companies whith 
were members of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, but not of the 
Research Bureau, have also become 
charter members of the L.].A.M.A:: 


American Reserve Life; American 
United; Bankers Union; Business 
Men’s Assurance; Home Life of 
Philadelphia; Lincoln National 


Life; Policyholder’s National ; Trav- 
elers; Western & Southern; State 
Life of Indiana; Western Reserve; 
Reserve Loan Life. 
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viously will be of benefit to those 
considering inaugurating new ones. 





ee 
F AN employer is considering a 
new pension or deferred profit- 
kharing plan, he would naturally be 


benefited by learning the ‘“what-not- 
to-do’s’”” which have been learned 
from experience with existing plans. 
Therefore, whatever discussion 
takes place with reference to the 
overhauling of existing plans ob- 


From the standpoint of taxation 
everything that we say presupposes 
that the attorney for the employer 
will obtain written approval letters 
from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue before installing a new plan 
or amending an existing one. 

What are some of the types of 
pension plan overhauling needed 
today? ‘These divide into the four 
areas of benefits, membership, costs, 
and funding methods. 





Benefits 


Benefits may need overhauling by 
increasing one benefit, decreasing 
another benefit, or both. First, in 
most plans more age pension bene- 
fits are needed. Second, total dis- 
ability pension benefits are woefully 
inadequate. Third, in some plans 
vested rights on severance of em- 
ployment should be liberalized, in 
others reduced. Fourth, in some 
plans death benefits are too costly 
and in others death benefits are in- 
adequate. 

For instance, for economy rea- 
sons, which we will note later, under 
many retirement income policy pen- 
sion plans death benefits must be 
reduced if age retirement benefits 
are to be increased. Also for cost 
reasons, future vested rights on sev- 
erence of employment in some group 
annuity and self-administered plans 
and many retirement income policy 
plans may have to be reduced’ in 
order to increase membership, age 
retirement and disability benefits. 

Employers may naturally ask, 
“Why more pension benefits?”, or, 
“Since whatever we do is voluntary, 
why isn’t half a loaf better than 
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Benefirs 


Pension Planning Company, Meyer 
M. Goldstein, C.L.U., Director 


zkx«ek 


none?”’, or, “Why can’t employees 
make up deficits out of their own 
savings?”, or, “Won’t Social Se- 
curity do the rest?” Questions of 
this type make it absolutely essential 
that management recognize its prob- 
lem and its choices with reference 
to superannuated employees. 


The Employer's Three Choices 


It is vital that the employer realize 
that he has only three choices with 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a _ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russel R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


PENSION DATA 


reference to superannuated em- 
ployees :—namely, to fire them, to 
keep them on the payroll, or to pen- 
sion them. 

Very few employers are interested 
in firing long-service employees. But, 
even for the few who might consider 
that solution the firing policy prob- 
ably won’t work. For instance, if 
a union is involved it may very well 
endeavor to see, through whatever 
means are at its disposal, that the 
oldsters are kept on the payroll un- 
less a reasonably adequate pension 
benefit is made available. 


Oldsters on Payroll 


Hence an employer may turn to 
the second choice, keeping the su- 
perannuated employees on the pay- 
roll, which may mean keeping them 
until total disability or death. And 
it must be remembered that keeping 
oldsters on the payroll results in true 
superannuation payroll costs. An 
actuarial study of this problem for 
one employer disclosed a 30 year 
trend line of superannuated payroll 
costs increasing from about 2 per- 
cent of payroll to 8 percent of pay- 
roll. 

If, instead, an employer turns to 
the third choice, pensions, but on 
a pay-as-you-go basis out of payroll, 
the cost to the stockholder will gen- 
erally be more than if the same pen- 
sions were paid for out of a pension 


fund. 
Best Choice 


The best choice, for tax and other 
reasons, is for the employer to fi- 
nance his “superannuation reserves” 
just as he does the depreciation of 
plant or equipment over the working 
lifetime of the employee, accumu- 
lating a fund to “write off” the hu- 
man obsolescence through a pension 
at normal retirement age. 

Further, if the employer thinks 
this problem through, he will recog- 
nize that a good part—or even per- 
haps all—of his pension fund costs 


may be offset by savings in other 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


directions. Consequently, an increase 
in current employer costs may result 
in an actual ultimate saving to stock- 
holders. 

Various surveys have concluded 
that employers have found sound 
effective pension plans to be “good 
business” and to pay their own way. 
For instance, an article entitled “‘Se- 
cure Old Age, Industry Style” which 
appeared in Nation’s Business, No- 
vember 1944 and Reader’s Digest, 
December 1944, stated in part, 

“Most authorities believe plans 
of this type actually yield a profit 
in bettered worker morale, increased 
production, and elimination of su- 
perannuated workers who slowed 
down business.” 


Adequate Pensions 


But it is not enough to provide 
pension benefits. They must be ade- 
quate in order to be effective. Other- 
wise superannuated employees may 
stay on the payroll just as if there 
were no pension fund at all. 

Thus, this first area of major over- 
hauling—more adequate pension 
benefits—has many subdivisions. 
Let us analyze some of these prin- 
ciples under the “number” system. 


Case #1—Final Salary vs. Average 
Salary 


Generally, the adequacy of pen- 
sion benefits must be considered in 
relation to final salary at the time 
of retirement because the employee 
usually compares his pension income 
to the cost of maintaining his cur- 
rent standard of living. This prob- 
lem is aggravated at present because 
of the general increase in the cost 
of living, and many pension plans 
which base benefits on prewar living 
costs need -amendment in this re- 
spect. A rule of thumb ratio some- 
times used (but which varies with 
compensation levels, etc.) is that the 
pension when related to final salary 
averages two thirds of the pension 
related to average salary. For in- 
stance, a pension of $100 per month 
would be 33% percent of final salary 
of $300 per month, as compared to 
50 percent of average salary of $200 
per month (33% percent is % of 
50 percent). 
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Case #2—Inadequate Past-Service 
Benefits 


Too meager benefits for past serv- 
ice should be increased in order to 
encourage the long-service employ- 
ees to retire; otherwise they may 
resist retirement and remain a super- 
annuation cost because they are un- 
able and unwilling to live on the 
small amount of pension credits for 
past service. Since such employees 
were of an advanced age when the 
plan began, they lack enough years 
of future-service membership to 
counteract inadequate past-service 
benefits. 


Case #3—Inadequate Future-Service 
Benefits 


The major weakness of most 
plans is that they provide inadequate 
future-service benefits, first because 
the formula is too low and second 
because they are usually related to 
average salary during membership. 


Case #4—Money-Purchase Plans 


In this direction many money- 
purchase plans need sweetening by 
increased employer and/or employee 
contributions. Definite benefit pen- 
sion plans have always been more 
widely used than money-purchase 
pension plans—probably at least in 
the ratio of three to one. Simply 
stated, under a definite benefit plan 
the primary concept is built around 
a definite pension. Thus the amount 
of the pension income is deliberately 
geared to the employee’s compensa- 
tion and with the further view of 
relating it to his standard of living. 

Here we note, again, that the 
method of funding has had a rela- 
tionship to the selection of money- 
purchase or definite benefit in many 
cases. For instance, under definite 
benefit self-administered or retire- 
ment income policy plans the em- 
ployer contributions for these fu- 
ture-service benefits can be on a 
level payment basis whereas under 
typical group annuity plans the em- 
ployer contributions to a definite 
benefit plan would be on the step-up 
plan for each individual participant 
increasing from year to year. 

By contrast under the money- 
purchase type of plan the employer 





contributions are on a level payment EMPLC 
basis, and are definitely known jn 
advance and remain as a constant 
percentage of the payroll of the | Exan 
eligible participants. Since this defi- 
nite limit on percentage of pay RIST( 
costs is important to many employ PANY 


from the standpoint of budget consjacturer | 
trol it has often been a motivatingirugs, ha 


factor for the establishment 
money-purchase plans. 


enefit pl: 


{ its ect 


beyond | 


Objections ‘ 

However, from the viewpoint of 
solving the employer’s superannu- 
tion problem, there are objections to 
the money-purchase type of plan. 

The first objection is that the older}; 
employees will not be able to build]. 
up enough pension benefits in their 
short remaining years of future 
service. Hence it is necessary tha 
such a money-purchase pension plan 
for future-service benefits be sup- 
plemented by an adequate pension 
benefit for past service. 

The second objection is that 
even such a past-service supplemen 
often leaves such plans with inade- 
quate future service benefits and 
again such plans may bog down. 
Third, if an employee’s compensa- 
tion has increased substantially in his 
later years of employment then the 
amount of his annuity will not in- 
crease proportionately under the 
money-purchase plan whereas it 
would under the definite benefit pen- 
sion plan. Hence the successful em- 
ployees, including particularly key 
employees, would receive a pension 
which is lower in proportion to their 
final salaries than those received by 
the other less successful employees, 
including the rank and file, whose 
salary may not have risen as appre- 
ciably. 


c 


T 


Cost of Living 


Fourth, as to all employees the 
current increase in cost of living and 
in wage scales are making old- 
money-purchase plans more ineffec- 
tive when related to final pay. 

Fifth, the money-purchase pen- 
sion plan was formerly more effec- 
tive than it is today in providing 
adequate future-service benefits dur- 
ing a period of higher interest earn- 
ings and greater mortality. How- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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of its economic provisions goes far 
jeyond standard employee group 
overage. Benefits of the plan are 
extended to employees without cost, 
the company assuming the entire 
cost of its administration. 

Provisions of the plan, some of 
which are unprecedented, were dis- 
closed in an announcement made 
lat month by Henry P. Bristol, 
president, who said the management 
regards the plan as “the most com- 
plete and liberal in all industry.” 


Scope 


Its benefits cover illnesses or ac- 
cident involving disability of long 
or short duration, unemployment 
The plan replaces one 
in effect for many years providing 
some benefits which were free to 
employees and others which em- 
ployees paid for in part or in full. 

Certain features of the newly 
adopted plan which have been 
termed revolutionary are those cov- 
ering long term and permanent dis- 
ability. More liberal than standard 
group coverage are a number of 
benefits applying to hospitalization 
and medical care. This part of the 
Bristol-Myers plan sets up for the 
first time in industry a substantial 
allowance for nursing services. Em- 
ployee dependents are also eligible 
for medical care at an extremely low 
cost. 

Composed of four parts, the plan, 
under Section 1 covers accident and 
sickness benefits for short term, long 
term and permanent disability; un- 
der Section 2, a broad schedule of 
payments for medical care; Section 
3, life insurance, and Section 4, un- 
employment benefits. 


Features 


Short term disability benefits al- 
low for full salary payable for a 
maximum period of six weeks, after 
three months service as a regular 
full time employee. Long term dis- 
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ability benefits would commence at 
the end of the sixth week of inca- 
pacity and range from five weeks at 
50 per cent of salary after one year 
of service, to 100 weeks at 50 per 
cent of salary for 20 years or more 
of service. Permanent disability 
benefits, payable after ten years of 
service, call for 20 per cent of regu- 
lar salary with a two per cent in- 
crease for each year of active service 
beyond ten years to a top of 50 per 
cent of salary for 25 or more years 
of service right up to the retirement 
age of 65. Minimum payments 
would be $50 monthly and $500 per 
month maximum. Benefits under 
these provisions would be subject 


to adjustment for any payments 
made to an employee on account of 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance. 

Reimbursement for cost of med- 
ical care would be available to em- 
ployees after three months service 
under the following schedule: For 
any one disability, semi-private hos- 
pital accommodations at a cost not 
to exceed $420; hospital service 
charges, $100; surgical attention 
$225; physician’s care at $5 per 
hospital or home visit and $3 per 
office visit; laboratory and X-ray 
examination, $25; nursing services 
$300. Benefits under physicians and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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laboratory and X-ray examinations 
and nursing services are subject to 
a $50 deduction. 

Employee dependents are insur- 
able under the medical benefits sec- 
tion at a monthly cost of $3.50 for 
one dependent and $5 per month for 
two or more. 

Life insurance coverage for em- 
ployees ranges from $1,000 to $15,- 
000 or approximately equal to regu- 
lar salary. 


Unemployment Benefits 


If the company discontinues either 
temporarily or permanently the serv- 
ices of a regular full time employee 
because of lack of work, he would 
be entitled to 50 per cent of regular 
salary for periods ranging from four 
weeks for six months of service to a 
maximum of 50 weeks for 10 or 
more years of service, with min- 
imum benefit $20 per week and 
maximum $100 per week, subject to 
adjustment for unemployment bene- 
fits under state unemployment in- 
surance acts. 

Concerning the development of 
the plan, Mr. Bristol said: “For 
many years our company has made 
available to its people group insur- 
ance, covering life, sickness and ac- 
cident, and hospitalization as well as 
a pension plan. The life insurance 
was free to all regular employees; 
the pension was paid for in part by 
the individual employees and the 
balance by the company; the acci- 
dent and hospitalization insurance 
was paid for entirely by the em- 
ployees. 


Underwriting Coverage 


“Frankly, we did not feel the pro- 
tection was as adequate as we would 
like. We studied many plans offered 
by insurance companies and none 
seemed broad enough. Therefore, it 
was decided to write our own pro- 
gram and then secure an insurance 
company to’ underwrite as much of 
it as possible. Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California 
agreed to underwrite certain parts 
of the plan. Bristol-Myers itself un- 
derwrites the short term disability 
and unemployment benefits. The 
pension plan, underwritten by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
continues in effect as before. 
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“Because the plan is new and 
many parts of it are without prece- 
dent, the company reserves the right 
to change or even abandon all or any 
part of it at any time. To a large 
extent, the success or failure of the 
plan depends upon the cooperation 
of our employees. If it is abused, 
it must obviously be curtailed or 
abandoned. However, we do not 
believe this will ever be necessary.” 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


New Officers 


EORGE WILLARD SMITH, 

president of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America at its annual meeting in 
New York December 14 last, suc- 
ceeding James A. Fulton, president 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

At the same meeting, the follow- 
ing were elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Association: Paul F. 
Clark, president, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston ; James A. Fulton, president. 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York; A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana; Francis W. Cole, Chairman 
of the Board, Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; Arthur 
M. Collens, president, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Asa V. Call, president, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Los Angeles, Calif. The first 
four are new members taking office 
for a three year term, Mr. Call was 
re-elected for a three year term and 
Mr. Collens was named to fill a one 
year unexpired term left vacant by 
the resignation of Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Smith was born in Woburn, 
Mass., in 1884. At the age of 20 he 
entered New England Mutual’s em- 
ploy as a clerk in the Actuarial De- 
partment where he progressed in the 
study of actuarial science. In 1909 
he accepted appointment, after ex- 
amination, as assistant actuary, later 








becoming actuary, of the Massachy 
setts Insurance Department, wher, 
he remained until 1918. 

His nationwide experience an 
contacts with life insurance execy 
tives began when he accepted th 
position of actuary of the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents ; 
1918. He filled this position for fo 
years. In 1922 the New Engla 
Mutual asked him to return as vic 
president, and in 1929 he becam 
the fifth president of this century 
old organization. During his si 
years of leadership, insurance ; 
force in the company has incr 
nearly 70%, and assets have mor 
than tripled. cae 

Mr. Smith’s broad interest in lijg SU"S 
insurance affairs has included mem "°“ rt 
bership on the Executive Committed °“' ° 
of the Association of Lif. Insuranoj UC" YY 
Presidents since 1929, and for two a ae 
years he has been chairman of the and Ye 
Committee to Broaden the Activities have 
of the Association. As a result o leaving 
the work of this Committee, laws 1 
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Association of Life Insurance Pres ty z 
dents was last year reorganized le ~ t 
the Life Insurance Association of “® si 
America, of which he served as by 
director during the past year. seo a 
He was a member of the Joi a 
Medical Research Committee of th4 '“ * 
Association and the American Lifq “““Y- 
Convention which recently estal 
lished the Life Insurance Medi 
Research Fund which will sponso: ' 
research in the field of heart andcirf =>" 
culatory diseases. He is also on th WOT! 
important Liaison | Committeg Staten 
formed by these two organization ‘8 ' 
in August of this year to confer wi called 
the Treasury Department and wit} * “W'S 
the Federal Reserve Board on proby Ment 
lems of federal financing eee 
Four Advanced with | 
Four members of the official staff = so 
were advanced by action of th py. 
Board of Directors at the same ae 
meeting. 4 
Robert B. Crane, who has beet liens 
Assistant Secretary since 1930, pr tr 


elected Secretary. Albert Pike, Jr 5. :, 
Assistant Actuary since March ol] = 5 
1943, was elected Actuary. Henry 
R. Glenn, formerly Assistant At 


fron 


torney, and Eldon Wallingford, who ar 
has been the Association’s Attorney grea 
since September of 1944, were each al 
made Assistant General Counsel] “4 
serving with John V. Bloys, who} 4 
was elected to that office a year ago. 
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\ LESS than two years, namely 
on January 1, 1948, the new legis- 
lation connected with the Commis- 
sioners’ Standard Ordinary (CSO) 


"| Mortality Table will become effec- 


tive in many states. It is reported 
that 25 states have already passed 
the necessary laws while 9 have ex- 
isting legislation which makes the 
new methods permissive. Thus, 34 
out of the 49 jurisdictions within the 
country are accounted for. Of the 
remaining 15, New York, Louisiana, 
and the District of Columbia will 
have legislative sessions this year, 
leaving 12 states to pass the enabling 
laws in 1947, 

In New York state the necessary 
bill was actually passed by the state 
legislature in 1944, but was vetoed 
by the governor, who stated that he 
took such action not because he dis- 
approved of the bill but because he 
felt that the subject needed more 
study. 


Modification 


Some states have modified the 
wording of the law so that a specific 
statement of the method of calculat- 
ing non-forfeiture benefits is not 
called for in the policy. This seems 
a wise modification. Surely a state- 
ment that the reserves are based on 
a named table of mortality and rate 
of interest, and are in accordance 
with law, and a similar statement re- 
garding non-forfeiture values, 
should be sufficient. 

The main purpose of the new 
legislation may be stated as follows: 

1. To abolish the out-of-date 
American Experience Table and 
provide a modern table of mortality 
in its place. 

2. To separate policy reserves 
from cash values and other non- 
forfeiture benefits. 

3. To permit in most policies of 
greater margins between reserves 
and cash values. 

4. To prescribe minimum reserves 
and cash values. 
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5. To obtain uniformity among 
the states with regard to these mini- 
mums. 

6. To eliminate the objectionable 
expression “surrender charge.” 

7. To provide mortality margins 
increasing with age against epidem- 
ics, etc. If mortality remains nor- 
mal, or improves, these increasing 
margins should tend to an increasing 
scale of dividends to policyholders. 

8. To establish more equitable 
cash values, first year, in some cases, 
for high premium policies. 

9. To permit lower rates (without 
setting up deficiency reserves) for 
modern protection forms of life in- 
surance such as straight level term 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


ACTUARIAL 
Guertin Legislation 


policies, Family Income riders, and 
Income Replacement policies, should 
such be desirable. 

10. To provide greater safeguards 
against cash runs and anti-selection 
in policy loans and surrenders. 


Background 


For many years there had been 
criticism of the continued use of the 
80 year old American Experience 
Table because of its superabundant 
allowance for mortality, especially 
at the younger ages. Uninformed 
people did not realize that the par- 
ticipating companies were passing 
back the mortality savings in divi- 
dends while the non-participating 
companies were setting the unneces- 
sary mortality in the table against 
expenses. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the gross premium rates under the 
new CSO Table are likely, in many 
instances, to be higher than the cor- 
responding premiums under the old 
American Experience Table. An 
effort will be made to give a reason 
for this later on. 

Another reason for the new legis- 
lation was the disturbing experience 
of the life insurance companies in 
the depths of the depression. In 
1933 there was a run upon the com- 
panies for cash values aggravated 
by the closing of the banks. So 
great was the run that insurance de- 
partments decided to declare a mora- 
torium on cash values. Around 1932 
there was the danger in some com- 
panies that disbursements, includ- 
ing policy loans, might exceed in- 
come, necessitating possibly the real- 
izing of investments upon an ad- 
verse market. 

But is this situation likely to re- 
peat itself? Surely our financial in- 
stitutions have learned lessons from 
the experience of the depression. 
Surely our banks and banking sys- 
tem are stronger. There is also bank 
deposit insurance. Further, do not 
our life insurance companies have 
greater liquidity than ever before, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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especially in view of the large pro- 
portion of their funds in government 
bonds, F.H.A. insured mortgages, 
etc. ? 

However, a company is not bound 
to take advantage of the privileges 
of the new legislation. But they are 
there if it wishes to use them. 

The first intention of this legisla- 
tion must be to improve and make 
sounder the voluntary system of life 
insurance. The foremost man under 
that system today is the agent. The 
legislation should make reasonable 
provision for his remuneration and 
not do anything to burden, with 
avoidable technicalities, the policy 
contract he has to sell. It is hard 
work to persuade the individual to 
do his duty. The amount and kind 
of life insurance in a nation marks 
the degree to which the citizens of 
the nation are intelligent, self-reliant, 
and willing, each one, to shoulder his 
own responsibilities and the degree 
to which they are served by agents. 
The decline of voluntary life insur- 
ance might be one of the first signs 
of coming totalitarianism and the 
disintegration of the individual. 

It is true that various forms of 
anti-selection against the insurance 
company arise under the voluntary 
system. Long may they arise if it 
means freedom. But educated peo- 
ple on the average appreciate life 
insurance too much to drop it on a 
whim. 


Technicalities 


The wording of the legislation is 
brilliant and designed to produce 
equity between various types of pol- 
icy, but to understand it demands 
considerable knowledge of actuarial 
mathematics. The actuary discounts 
a series of probabilities far into the 
future. He sets on the one side the 
probabilities of the benefits guaran- 
teed by the company plus an allow- 
ance for expenses, and on the other 
side the probabilities of the premium 
payments by the policyholders, and 
after discounting both, strikes an 
equation or balance between them. 
But it is the results of the application 
of the formulas in which the gen- 
eral public is interested, and these 
in great degree are now available 
for inspection. However, further 
on we shall venture to interpret 


some of the formulas by means of a 
year by year accounting readily un- 
derstandable by anyone interested. 

The new life insurance legislation 
is in the interest of the soundness of 
the companies. For this reason, pro- 
vision has been made, if any com- 
pany desires to take advantage of it, 
for calculating cash values by a 
method which produces a curve of 
values altogether different from and 
lower than that for reserves. Of 
course, both curves must reach 1,000 
at age 100. This peculiar cash value 
provision has been made on the 
philosophy that cash values in a 
sense have nothing to do with re- 
serves, and that, therefore, they 
should not be tied to reserves by 
mere deductions from reserves, such 
as prevailed under the old laws. 


Two Schools of Thought 


There seem to be two schools of 
thought in this matter, one which 
agrees with the philosuphy that cash 
values have little or nothing to do 
with reserves, and the other which 
believes that cash values are closely 
allied to reserves or at least to ter- 
minal reserves. The first school ap- 
pears to contend that the aggregate 
reserve of a company is held for the 
protection of the policyholders in 
general, and that little bits of it 
should not be ear-marked for each 
and every policy. This theory is 
certainly defensible as regards the 
mortuary fund of the company 
which arises from the purely mor- 
tuary element in each year’s pre- 
mium. 

But under level premium life in- 
surance there is a deposit element in 
each premium as well as a mortuary 
or protection element. This deposit 
element accumulates with interest 
into the terminal reserves, which 
each policy has at the end of its 
policy years. Then, when a claim 
arises, the company takes the par- 
ticular terminal reserve, or as much 
thereof as has accrued to date of 
death, out of its terminal reserve 
fund; and, to complete the claim 
payment, goes to its mortuary or 
unexpired risk fund for the balance 
which makes up the face of the 
policy. 

No particular policyholder has a 
claim tor his net amount at risk on 
the mortuary fund until the occasion 
of death. But an ailing policyholder 


has a much larger present interest jn 





Table | 


the mortuary fund of the presentjow the 
year, or in the mortuary fund of by depos: 
some not far distant year, than atjon. In 
policyholder who is in first class interested 
health. However, both may be con- py year a 
sidered to have a definite interest in of tisk a 
the deposit accumulations of their when 39 


policy to the extent of the terminal 
reserves which have really accrued 
with due allowance for expenses, 
An insurance department would 
surely get after any company which 
tried to pay any part of its claims out 
of the terminal reserves of other pol- 
icyholders. This is the point of view 
of the second school of thought. 
The second school of thought then 
believes that each policyholder has 
a definite equity in his policy re 
gardless of his individual health, 
This equity is in the nature of a 
savings account, not necessarily a 
withdrawable savings account, which 
year by year receives a deposit out 
of the premium. The deposits which 
go to the building of various re- 
serves and cash values under an 
Ordinary Life policy are shown in 
Column 6 of Tables I to IV. These 
deposits come in at the beginning of 
each of the policy years indicated, 
and all that is necessary to reproduce 
the terminal reserve is to accumulate 
the deposits with the proper rate of 
interest. This is surely very simple. 


Tables 


How did we find the deposits 
themselves? First, we took for 
granted the reserves shown in Col- 
umn 10. These had been found for 
us by the actuaries. We subtracted 
these reserves in round dollars from 
the amount of the policy, namely 
1,000, and obtained the net amount 
at risk shown in Column 3. To this 
we applied the one year term pre- 
mium per 1,000 in Column 2 and 
obtained the protection premium in 
Column 4. Subtracting this last 
from the level net premium in Col- 
umn 5 we obtained the deposit in 
Column 6. 

Table I shows the accumulation 
of full net premium reserves. Table 
II gives an illustration of how some- 
what larger deposits accumulate into 
the modified reserves permitted un- 
der the new legislation. Observe 
that the policy is permitted to start 
with an expense debt of 15.42. This 
does not seem a very large allowance 
for first year expenses. 
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Table I11 gives an illustration of 
how the cash values are also built 
by deposits under the new legisla- 
tion. In Table III anyone who is 
interested can plainly see the year 
by year accounting which takes care 
of risk and accumulates cash values 
when 3% interest and CSO mor- 
tality are assumed and the policy 
starts with an expense debt of 33.49. 
The debt of 33.49 arises under the 
law from the permitted initial ex- 
pense against cash values of 65% 
of the adjusted premium for Ordi- 
nary Life insurance in Column 5 
plus 20.00. A company with per- 
fect persistency could never take 
advantage of this initial expense al- 
lowance of 33.49, but would have 
to content itself with the 15.42 
shown in Table II. The illustration 
is, of course, for an Ordinary Life 
policy issued at age 35. 


The main function of a mortality 
table is to provide an adequate allow- 
ance for the mortality on the net 
amount at risk. The terminal re- 
serves are practically independent of 
mortality, and accumulate from de- 
posits in the premium, together with 
interest, much in the manner of sav- 
ings accounts. 


It might have been possible to 
have kept the American Experience 
Table for terminal reserves, and to 
have used the CSO Table for the 
mortality on the net amount at risk 
corresponding to the American Ex- 
perience Table. In the example of 
reserve development in Tables I and 
II, the independence of the mortality 
on risk (protection premium) and 
the deposit to terminal reserve is 
clearly shown. 


Explanation of the Mean Reserve. 
In the mean reserve the distinction 
between terminal reserve and mor- 
tality on risk also definitely arises. 
The mean reserve assumes half the 
business to have been issued January 
1, and the other half December 31. 
The January business has a clean 
terminal reserve at the end of the 
calendar year, while the December 
business has a terminal reserve plus 
a deposit plus a one year term pre- 
mium for the net amount at risk. 
This last is the unexpired risk for 
which the American Experience 
Table generally carried a larger re- 
serve than the CSO. See Columns 
8 and 9 of Table V. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ORDINARY LIFE POLICY FOR $1,000 ISSUED AT AGE 35 


Development of Reserves and Cash Values in conformity with the new 
CSO Mortality Table legislation. 


TABLE |. Development of Net Level Premium Reserves on 3%, interest basis. 
One Yr. Net 


Age Term Amt. Protec- Difference Rsrv. Rsrv. 

Pol. bgp. Prem. at tion Net Being Begin. 3% End 
= . p- 1000 Risk Prem. Prem. Deposit Year Total Int. Year 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5S) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

1 35 4.46 985 4.39 19.14 14.75 0 14.75 44 = 15.19 
2 36 4.72 969 458 1914 1456 15.19 29.75 89 30.64 
3 37 5.00 954 477 1914 14.37 30.64 45.01 1.35 46.36 
4 38 5.30 938 497 19.14 14.17 4636 60.53 181 62.34 
5 39 5.64 921 5.21 19.14 13.93 62.34 76.27 2.29 78.56 


TABLE Il. Development of Commissioners Modified Reserves 
on 3%, interest basis. 


1 35 4.46 1,000 446 1988 15.42 -15.42 0 0 0 
2 36 4.72 984 4.64 1988 15.24 0 15.24 45 = 15.69 
3 37 5.00 968 484 1988 15.04 15.69 30.73 92 31.65 
a 38 5.30 952 5.05 1988 1483 31.65 46.48 1.40 47.88 
S 39 5.64 936 5.28 19.88 1460 4788 62.48 1.87 64.35 


TABLE Ill. Development of Commissioners Minimum Cash Values 
on 3%, interest basis. 


1 35 446 1,018 454 20.75 1621 -33.49 -17.28 - 52 -17.80 
2 36 4.72 1,002 473 20.75 1602 -17.80 -1.78 -.05 —- 1.83 
3 37 5.00 986 492 2075 1583 -183 14.00 42 14.42 
4 38 5.30 969 5.13 20.75 15.62 1442 30.04 90 30.94 
5 39 5.64 952 5.37. 20.75 15.38 30.94 46.32 1.39 47.71 


TABLE IV. Development of Commissioners Minimum Cash Values 
on 3!/,% interest basis. 


1 35 443 1,018 4.51 19.59 15.08 -32.73 -17.65 - 62 -18.27 
2 36 4.70 1,004 4.72 1959 1487 -1827 -340 -.12 - 3.52 
3 37 4.98 988 492 19.59 1467 - 3.52 11.15 39 = 11.54 
4 38 5.28 973 5.14 19.59 1445 11.54 25.99 91 26.90 
5 3 5.61 957 5.37 19.59 1422 2690 41.12 1.43 42.55 


Table V. Deposits to Reserve Contained in the Net Premium 
Ordinary Life Policy for $1,000 issued at age 35. 


Commissioners’ 1941 Stand- Amren. Expernce. Reserve for 
ard Ordinary (CSO) Table (A.E.) Table Unexpired Risk 
3% lo 3% 3% 3% 3% Net Level 
Pol. Net Modi- Ad- Ad- Net Modi- Reserve Basis 
Yr. Level fied justed justed Level fied CSO 3% AE3% 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1 14.75 0 0 0 12.50 0 2.19 4.29 
2 14.56 15.23 0 0 12.49 13.03 2.28 4.30 
3 14.37 15.04 14.00 11.15 12.47 13.02 2.38 4.30 
4 14.17 14.84 15.62 14.45 12.44 12.98 2.48 4.32 
5 13.93 14.60 15.38 14.22 12.40 12.95 2.60 4.34 
6 13.71 14.37 15.13 13.98 12.36 12.90 2.71 4.36 
7 13.45 14.10 14.88 13.69 12.31 12.86 2.84 4.38 
8 13.19 13.84 14.60 13.41 12.26 12.81 2.97 4.41 
9 12.90 13.56 14.32 13.12 12.19 12.72 3.12 4.44 
10 12.61 13.24 14.00 12.79 12.11 12.64 3.26 4.48 


10 (Total 137.64 12882 117.93 10681 123.53 115.91 





Yr.[Rsrve. 163.19 150.28 135.17 125.01 146.01 134.86 
Net Prem. 19.13 19.88 20.75 19.59 21.08 21.74 


Observe how the reserve for unexpired risk is considerably less under CSO than 
under A.E, 
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Actuarial—Continued 


In an earlier part of this article 
we stated that an attempt would be 
made to explain the probable need 
of higher premiums under the CSO 
Table than under the American Ex- 
perience Table. A study of Table V 
will bring this out very clearly for 
there we see that for 10 years at 
least the 3% net level premium de- 
posits under the CSO Table, Column 
2, are greater than the corresponding 
deposits under the American Ex- 
perience Table, Column 6, A similar 
relationship holds good between the 
3% modified premium deposits of 
the CSO Table, Column 3, and those 
of the American Experience Table 
in Column 7. The totals of the de- 
posits for the 10 years also clearly 
emphasize the greater deposit or re- 
serve building requirements of the 
CSO Table. |n view of the fact that 
a gross premium consists of protec- 
tion premium, deposit, and loading 
for expenses, contingencies and divi- 
dends, it is hard to see how deposits 
can be increased without increasing 
premiums or straining surplus or 
cutting into dividends. A company 
with no lapsation might possibly 
sometime in the far future reim- 
burse itself out of the greater pre- 
mium margins which the CSO Table 
provides further on when its de- 
posits get less than those of the 
American Experience. 

We have, of course, only been 
studying the Ordinary Life policy 
issued at age 35, but this is a very 
important form and age. 


Working Example 


It is most interesting to observe 
how the first major company to 
adopt the CSO Table has complied 
with requirements of the new legis- 
lation. As has been remarked, these 
requirements with regard to reserves 
and cash values are minimums. It 
is understood that a company can 
use any table of mortality provided 
the results are not less than the 
minimum set forth in the legislation. 
The company referred to has 
adopted CSO net level premium re- 
serves, thus greatly exceeding the 
reserve minimums. It has based its 
cash values upon these reserves by 
making very moderate deductions, 
thus greatly exceeding the minimum 
cash values. These deductions are 
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in the nature of surrender charges 
although surrender charges are not 
referred to in the legislation. The 
company has not taken advantage of 
the privilege to completely separate 
reserves from cash values although 
the law was designed to permit this ; 
nor has it taken advantage, except 
to a very moderate degree during the 
first three policy years, of the privi- 
lege to protect itself by low cash 
values against anti-selection on the 
part of the policyholder in the mat- 
ter of health and current market 
quotations of securities and rates of 
interest. This company having an 
excellent persistency experience 
probably regards such anti-selection 
as of small account, and has decided 
to set up any contingency funds 
against same outside of its legal 
reserves. The company seems to 
have been very successful in keeping 
technicalities out of its policy form. 

The strength of a company lies to 
a great extent outside of its legal 
reserves. These represent liabilities 
since they consist mainly of accruing 
terminal reserves or policyholders’ 
equities plus reserve for unexpired 
risk. The strength of a company is 
largely potential in its surplus in- 
terest earning power, its premium 
margins, and the healthiness of its 
policyholders. But a real immediate 
sign of strength is its surplus, in- 
cluding its capital and contingency 
funds. Actuarial and managerial 
ability lies greatly in the building 
and releasing of contingency funds. 


Extended Term Insurance 


Under the CSO Table used with- 
out additional loading, much longer 
periods of extended term insurance 
may be available than under the old 
American Experience Table, at least 
if the non-forfeiture option is taken 
at a fairly young age. For example, 
an Ordinary Life policy may become 
term insurance for a total of 20 
years, 175 days, by annual payments 
limited to 5 years if the Ordinary 
Life policy be taken out at age 25 
and the extended insurance option 
be exercised after 5 years. 

Now let us consider the net 
amount at risk under extended in- 
surance. Strictly speaking, it would 
seem that the net amount insured 
under extended term insurance 
should decrease in conformity with 
the decrease in the net insurance 


which was taking place in the policy 
before the non-forfeiture option was 
exercised. But it doesn’t. Actually 
the net insurance under extended in- 
surance starts to increase and ulti- 
mately reaches the full face of the 
policy when the extended insurance 
expires. The insurance then be. 
comes all risk to the company, pos- 
sibly when the life is impaired. Ther 
it goes out bang, so to speak, pertagd 
when it is most needed. In other 
words, extended term insurance does 
not fit itself in any way to the de. 
creasing future life value of the 
man. It does just the opposite. 
Under an Ordinary Life policy 
during its premium paying period 
the net amount at risk, as already in- 
dicated, decreases somewhat in con- 
formity with the decrease in the fu- 
ture life value of the man. It is 
interesting that when extended term 
insurance was first given under 
Elizur Wright’s law of 1861 the un- 
paid premiums were rolled up, | be. 
lieve, with 6% interest against the 
insurance. I would not suggest that 
anything quite as severe as this be 
done, but it does seem only logical 
that extended insurance should be 
granted in some form of decreasing 
insurance in which event, of course, 
the extended insurance would run 
for a longer period. 
This is a very cursory and incom- 
plete article on the nature of the new 
legislation, but it is hoped that it 
may raise some interesting thoughts 
in the minds of those who have cared 
to peruse it, and perhaps provoke 
some criticism. 





BY THE WAY 


What a recent Senate committee 
was trying to do in investigating 
certain shipyards was to show the 
difference between labor and work. 





Strange how they have to intro- 
duce bills in the House. Ours come 
to the house the first of each month 
without introduction. 





Sign on furrier’s shop: “Fur coats 
made with your skin or our skin.” 
Many a husband understands that 
sign. 





The average man is torn between 
the desire for the millennium and a 


return to just plain normalcy. 
Reprinted from Banking by permission. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Interest and Inflation 


lowing the trend of develop- 

ments in the financial markets 
have found that there is nothing so 
certain as change. Today, however, 
there appears to be a remarkable 
agreement among authorities that 
any change in the trend of interest 
rates will be long deferred. It is the 
purpose of this paper to place before 
you a number of factors which have 
affected interest rates in the past, 
some discussion of the interrelation 
between interest rates and inflation, 
and some of the comments of pres- 
ent-day authors. 


Tiswing of us who have been fol- 
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I—Causes of Low Interest Rate 


During the depression of the 30’s 
a great deal of our own citizens’ idle 
capital was accumulated in this 
country. Fears engendered by the 
depression were persistent. There 
was doubt as to whether we would 
ever return to a period of active 
business. Discussions were common 
as to the maturity of the country 
and the fact that we were approach- 
ing the time when the population 
may remain stationary in number, 
with all that that implies as to an 
increasing percentage of older peo- 
ple. As a result, much of such cap- 
ital as was invested in other than 
bank deposits was put out for only 
short periods of time and interest 
rates for good short-term securities 
became very low. When, in 1934, we 
raised the price of gold in an effort 
to increase our domestic price level, 
the flow of gold to this country in- 
creased. The active monetary gold 
in the United States, measured in 
ounces, did not vary greatly from 
1924 to 1933. By the end of 1937 
our gold stock, expressed in ounces, 
was about 165% as large as that in 
hand at the beginning of 1933. Ex- 
pressed in dollars, our gold stock 
at the end of 1937 had approached 
$13 billions in value. 


Flight of Gold 


In addition to the effect of the in- 
crease in the price of gold above 
referred to, another factor operating 
during the 30’s was the panicky flight 
of gold to this country, inspired by 
the fears of European holders as to 
the effects of war. No doubt many 
people converted other assets to gold 
and exported gold to the United 
States as the most stable country in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 
the world. By 1941 our gold stock 


had increased from just under 
$13 billions in hand at the end of 
1937 to nearly $23 billions. Whatever 
the cause, our monetary gold stock 
increased very rapidly. The gold 
was deposited in banks and then 
taken over by the government, 
which, in turn, issued gold certificates 
to the banks. The banks, having 
- only a limited demand for business 
loans, went into the bond market. 
Most of this influx of money was in- 
vested in government bonds of short 
duration in order that the banks 
might be highly liquid when these 


foreign deposits were withdrawn. 

The combination of timid United 
States citizens holding an extraordi- 
nary amount of short-term liquid 
assets and the banks buying short- 
term paper to protect themselves 
against large foreign withdrawals, 
made an intense demand for short- 
term government paper. The pat- 
tern of interest rates changed. In 
“Basic Yields of Corporate Bonds 
1900-42,” David Durand has a table 
showing basic yields of corporate 
bonds during the first quarter of the 
several years, 1900-42, by term of 
maturity. Certain of his figures are 
abstracted below: 


Basic Yields of Corporate Bonds, 1900-42 by Term to Maturity—Percent 


1900 1906 1912 1918 
3.75 4.35 4.03 5.41 

5 3.36 3.67 4.00 5.25 
30 3.30 3.55 3.90 4.75 
60 3.30 3.55 3.90 4.75 


Maturity 
2 


1921 1929 1933 1938 1941 1942 
6.70 5.04 3.02 1.21 64 1.04 
6.21 4.72 3.68 197 1.21 1.50 
5.17 4.42 4.15 3.00 2.65 2.65 
5.15 440 4.15 3.00 2.65 2.65 
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Sometimes the statement is made 
that our present era of high bond 
prices and low interest rates is sim- 
ilar to that prevailing in 1900 and 
1901. The Durand table shows that 
a rate of interest of 3.25% for all 
durations from 0 to 60 prevailed for 


the first quarter of the calendar year| 


1901. At present, rates vary and the 
yield curve of fully taxable govern- 
ment bonds runs from 1.11% for dg 
134-year maturity (or call date) to 
14% for a 6-year maturity, and 
1.65% for a 10'4-year maturity and 
a 2.17% yield for a 22-year matu- 
rity. Mr. Durand’s yield figures of 
high-grade corporate bonds for the 
first quarter of 1901 show quite a 
variation from the present interest 
pattern for fully taxable govern- 
ment bonds. During most of the last 
forty-five years and until about 1929 
short-term money commanded a 
higher rate of interest than long- 
time money. Lately the reverse has 
been the case. We hear a great deal 
about the plethora of investment 
funds. If such be the case, would 
not interest rates for the longer ma- 
turities be less than for short ma- 
turities as a result of competition 
among lenders to get their funds 
placed for the longer durations? 


Rate on Public Debt 


Because short-term interest rates 
were abnormally low when we en- 
tered the war in 1941 the Treasury 
found the short-term field particu- 
larly attractive for its use in financ- 
ing the war. The Treasury organi- 
zation is ever-conscious of the com- 
puted interest rate on public debt. 
In 1936 this was 2.562% when the 
interest-bearing debt outstanding 
totaled about $33 billions. At the 
end of 1941 it was 2.518% and the 
interest-bearing debt was about $48 
billions. At the end of July, 1945, 
the computed annual rate of interest 
was 1.943% and the interest-bearing 
debt outstanding was about $260 
billions. As Professor Abbott of 
Harvard points out in his “Manage- 
ment of Federal Debt” in the Au- 
tumn, 1945, number of Harvard 
Business Review, the government 
debt redeemable upon demand or 
within one year has increased from 
$7 billions or 16% of the total at 
the end of 1939 fiscal year, to $96 
billions, or 48% of the total, at the 
end of the 1944 fiscal year. No- 
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veniber 8, 1945, to October 1, 1946, 
maturities total $66,272,343,181. U. 
S. savings bonds and stamps, tax 
notes, excess profits tax refund 
bonds, and matured securities not 
included above totaled about 56 bil- 
lion dollars at the end of August, 
1945. The reduction in the com- 
puted interest rate, therefore, is not 
only a reflection of increased demand 
for government securities but it is 
also the result of the demand for 
short-term investments with the re- 
sulting low interest rates thereon. 
Later on we shall also see that in 
part it has been the result of ever- 
increasing drafts on the resources of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 


War Financing Compared 


There is a contrast between the 
methods used by the Treasury in 
financing World War II as com- 
pared with those employed in World 
War I. During the first World War 
the facilities of the commercial banks 
were utilized but the open market 
operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks were little used. The first 
Liberty Loan offered 34% fully 
tax-exempt government bonds. 
Later, long-term partially taxable 
government bonds were sold with 
coupons as high as 44%. Effort 
was made then to enlist the savings 
of the individual citizens in the war 
effort. The great powers of the 
then youthful Federal Reserve sys- 
tem were reserved for emergencies. 

During the second war the machin- 
ery of the commercial banks has 
been and continues to be used to 
create a great volume of “money 
capital” and the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system have been con- 
sistently used to support the market 
for government obligations. By the 
end of 1941 short-term interest rates 
began to harden and it was the use 
of the plan just mentioned that has 
made it possible to sell short-term 
paper at the present very low rates 
of interest. The Treasury has an- 
nounced that it will continue to use 
this plan despite the burden of con- 
tinual refunding it imposes. 


Bull Market Peak in Bonds? 


One school of thought believes in 
the continuance of low interest rates 
for the indefinite future. Such opin- 
ion is usually coupled with another 
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to the effect that the government 
must have the advantages of these 
low rates. On the other hand, there 
are those who have gone so far as 
to say that bonds are today ap- 
proaching a bull market peak as 
truly as stocks did in 1929. The 
current comments to the effect that 
interest rates will remain low for 
the indefinite future may have some 
of the same characteristics as the 
references to the new era which 
were so prevalent in the latter part 
of the 20’s. 

The height of short-term govern- 
ment prices was reached in 1938, 
1939, 1940, and 1941, when Treas- 
ury three-month bills sold at such a 
high price that the rate of interest 
was occasionally negative. 

During the time that this pattern 
of low short-term interest rates has 





been in operation, the government 
has been running with an unbalanced 
budget. It might be expected that 
such a situation would tend to dis- 
credit the government obligations. 
Is not the preference for short-term 
obligations on the part of some sub- 
stantial investors an evidence of fear 
of the dangers of an unbalanced 
budget? Perhaps they prefer short- 
term paper so that they may be pre- 
pared to take advantage of changes 
resulting from an unbalanced bud- 
get. 


Function of Federal Reserve 


One of the reasons advanced in 
favor of the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve law was that it would aid in 
avoiding extreme fluctuations in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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money market. The law permits the 
utilization of the funds of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to purchase and 
sell government securities and thus 
to maintain an orderly market. 
When the Federal Reserve Banks 
were organized the services to be 
rendered by them were principally 
the rediscount of certain types of 
short-term loans originally made by 
banks to private business. During 
World War I, government finance 


\ 


became a prominent factor in Fed- 
eral Reserve operations. During 
World War II the Reserve Banks 
have been much more active in co- 
operating with the Treasury De- 
partment in the distribution and 
price control of the various types 
of government obligations. 

At the Life Officers’ Investment 
Seminar which is sponsored by the 
American Life Convenion, held dur- 
ing the early days of our direct par- 
ticipation in the war, Professor Sau- 
vain and others of the instructors 
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Early Success 


Twenty-two percent of the present members of 
the Pacific Mutual’s Big Tree Leaders Club 
qualified for this honor organization in their 
first year with the company. 

Striking proof that newcomers in the Pacific 
Mutual field can attain sales success quickly! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 
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Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 
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pointed out that interest rates would 
continue low because there would be 
created through the mechanism of 
the commercial banks, supplemented 
by the Federal Reserve System, suf- 
ficient buying power to care for the 
government securities that were to 
be issued. Short-term government 
obligations are of course more at- 
tractive to banks than less liquid, 
long-term obligations. 


Federal Reserve Holdings 


It is, however, interesting to note 
that of the total of about $17 billions 
of Treasury Bills outstanding, the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks now 
hold slightly over $13 billions, an in- 
crease of about $2 billions over the 
amount held by them a year earlier. 
In addition to these they own about 
$7% billions of U. S. Government 
certificates of indebtedness due in 
less than one year, an increase of 
over $3% billions within the last 
year. During the same time there 
has also been an increase of some- 
what less than $1 billion in their 
holdings of the two to five-year U. S. 
Treasury notes. Total government 
securities of all durations now owned 
by the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
exceed $23 billions, an increase of 
over $6 billions within the year. On 
the other hand their holdings of 
longer term U. S. government bonds 
have decreased during the past year, 
about $250 millions to less than $1 
billion. Presumably most of the 
above holdings of government se- 
curities have been purchased by the 
Federal Reserve Banks in perform- 
ing their duties to support the prices 
of government securities and to pre- 
vent large fluctuations. 


Reaching for Yield 


Do not these figures tend to show 
that there is some reversal of attitude 
towards short-term rates at least? 
One of the reasons for this reversal 
may be the following: Just as the 
government has reduced the average 
interest burden of the debt by short- 
ening the average maturity of its 
debt, so investors have a tendency 
to lengthen maturity because of what 
is apparently a guaranteed or at least 
a stable pattern of interest rates. 
Even commercial banks reach for 
yield. The only fully taxable gov- 
ernment issue callable after 1956 
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which is eligible for bank purchase 
is the 2“%4% government bond call- 
able September 15, 1967, and due 
in 1972. These bonds are selling to 
vield 2.16%. Another government 
bond issue callable and due three 
months earlier than the above, is 
the 214% issue of June 15, 1967/72, 
which is not eligible for bank own- 
ership. The non-eligible issued call- 
able three months earlier and matur- 
ing three months earlier yields 
2.43% as compared with 2.16% for 
the issue which is eligible for pur- 
chase by commercial banks. In 
other words, we have the spectacle 
of the longest term government issue 
outstanding yielding less than 
shorter issues because it is eligible 
for purchase by commercial banks. 
Evidently some banks feel safe in 
reaching out for this long maturity 
and this increased yield despite the 
violence it does to banking tradition. 
The next longest fully taxable treas- 
ury bond which is eligible for ‘bank 
holding is available to yield 1.66%. 
The banker who wishes to invest in 
the field of long-term fully taxable 
government obligations may either 
buy a 2%4% bond due March 15, 
1958, and callable two years earlier 
and yielding 1.66% or one due Sep- 
tember 15, 1972, and callable five 
years earlier yielding 2.16%. There 
is thus an extension of maturity of 
141%4 years or an extension of call 
dates of 1114 years accompanied by 
an increase of yield of 2%. 


Bond Prices Stable? 


Why should banks not reach out 
into the field of longer and higher 
yielding investments if there is to be 
no change in interest rates in the 
future and consequently no danger 
of depreciation in bond prices? This 
reliance upon the existing interest 
pattern leads to sale of short issues 
such as bills to the Federal Reserve 
Banks at the guaranteed price of 
3%, and to a demand for longer 
bank eligibles which are apt at 
some future time to fluctuate in price 
more than the bills and thus increase 
the difficulty of market support. The 
National City Bank monthly bulletin 
for March said of this situation, 
“For as explained above, such con- 
trol leads to the paradox that the 
more the public believes the Treas- 
ury can maintain the money curve, 
the more difficult it actually becomes 
to do so.” 
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Designed to Help the Agent 
Our 1946 national magazine advertising will 
carry our message into 16 million Amer- 
ican homes and more than three million 
Canadian homes. It is aimed at building 


the prestige of our representatives and the 
good-will of our Company. 


Each advertisement, featuring a photograph 
with human interest attention-getting ap- 
peal, will direct attention to basic life insur- 
ance needs and will help keep policyholders 
and prospects “sold” on the value of Pru- 
dential life insurance. 











The government has secured large 
funds by the sale of certificates of 
indebtedness usually issued for a 
term of one year at 74% interest. 
As of July 31, 1945, over $34 bil- 
lions of such certificates were out- 
standing. During the depression 
some years ago commercial banks 
were prohibited from paying interest 
on demand deposits. This tended 
to increase the earnings of banks 
but it also removed a source of in- 
come to the corporations of the 
country. Returning to the treasury 


bills for a moment, these are issued 
weekly and sold to the highest bid- 
der. They mature within three 
months and they furnish a means 
by which banks may receive some 
interest income and yet maintain a 
liquid position. This liquidity is 
absolute as the Federal Reserve 
Banks have agreed to purchase such 
bills at any time upon a % of 1% 
basis. Now, just as these bills have 
served to bring to the aid of the 
government certain funds held by 
(Continued on the next page) 
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banks which are not needed for short 
periods, so the working capital of 
the corporations has tended to flow 
into the certificates of indebtedness. 
This return of 7% of 1% does not 
differ greatly from the 1% formerly 
paid to larger depositors on average 
daily balances of demand accounts. 


Pressure for Higher Rate 


Banks are progressively finding 
more attractive investments for their 
money than these bills and, as we 
have already noted, something over 





75% of the treasury bills outstand- 
ing have been sold by their purchas- 
ers to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
About 20% of the certificates out- 
standing are now held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the dollar amount 
having more than doubled during the 
last year. Since there is no agree- 
ment on the part of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to buy certificates, is it 
not therefore to be presumed that 
the reason for their purchase has 
been connected with the duties of 
the open market committee to sup- 
port and regularize the market for 
government obligations? An inter- 
esting contrast is the difference in 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurarice. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman fo retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1967 


Home Office 


Des Moines 








yield between bills and certificates, 
Bills due January 31, 1946, yield 
34%—certificates due February 1, 
1946, yield .74%. Just as this drift 
of the bills to the Federal Reserve 
Banks seems to indicate pressure 
for a higher short-term rate, so does 
the increase in holdings of treasury 
certificates of indebtedness by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. The Treas- 
ury estimates that about one-half of 
the certificates outstanding on June 
30 were held by banks, largely the 
commercial banks. At that time life 
insurance companies owned only 
$196 millions of certificates and 
other types of insurance companies, 
$223 millions. While the Treasury’s 
figures are not complete, there are 
indications that at least $10 billions 
of the treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness outstanding on June 30, 1945, 
were held by others than the Treas- 
ury itself, the banks, including the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and the in- 
surance companies. This indicates 
that some $10 billions of the work- 
ing capital of the business concerns 
of the country are held in the form 
of certificates of indebtedness. 

Our newspapers today contain re- 
port after report as to the plans of 
business to expand plant facilities in 
the immediate future, thus changing 
capital now held as liquid assets in 
the form of government obligations 
to non-liquid forms. Many millions 
of certificates will be sold to pay for 
these new plants. 


/ 


Change in Ownership 


It is apparently recognized by 
those who feel that interest rates 
will not rise appreciably in the near 
future, that, as the expanding busi- 
ness institutions dispose of their cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and other 
government obligations by maturity 
or sale, the commercial banks can 
be depended upon to increase their 
holdings of government securities. 
Tf this happens, it will thwart the ef- 
fort of the Treasury to have an ever- 
increasing share of the government 
debt in the hands of individuals and 
institutions other than the banks. 
Such an expansion of commercial 
bank holdings in these government 
obligations will surely increase the 
inflationary pressure now develop- 
ing. Again, to the extent that short- 
term obligations are disposed of in 
order to pay for fixed plant, the re- 
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ing problem of the Treasury 
will be increased. The removal of 
the non-banking purchaser will un- 
der present conditions force the 
larger part of the debt formerly held 
by him into the hands of the com- 
mercial banks. 

We face a decision as to whether 
we will choose to continue low in- 
terest rates and increased inflation- 
ary pressure or higher rates and less 
inflationary pressure. 


|I—Low Interest and Inflation or 
Higher Interest and Price Stability? 


Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson in his 
article in the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle of August 26, 
1943, outlines what he calls the five 
main sources of capital. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of his classifica- 
tion: 

(1) Consumers’ thrift, (2) busi- 
ness savings, (3) direct capitaliza- 
tion, by which is meant an owner us- 
ing his own time to paint his build- 
ings or to improve his property, (4) 
government thrift—the raising of 
money by taxes which is used to 
reduce the public debt or for capital 
purposes such as river and harbor 
improvements, roads, etc., and (5) 
new hank money—a borrower giving 
his bank a note and in exchange the 
bank giving the borrower a deposit 
credit. 





Capital and Debt 


Dr. Anderson also states, “One of 
the great essentials for economic 
progress is that capital should grow 
more rapidly than debt. When we 
examine the five sources of capital 
listed above, it is clear that the first 
four increase capital much more 
rapidly than they increase debt. . . . 
On the other hand, capital created by 
expanding bank credit means a dol- 
lar-for-dollar increase in debt with 
the growth of capital. From this 
point of view, if from no other, it is 
obviously the source of capital to 
be used most cautiously... . An 
immense expansion of bank credit 
almost inevitably means a deteriora- 
tion in the quality and liquidity of 
the assets of the banks, namely, the 
debts against which they have ex- 
panded their own debts. . . . This 
is true even when bank credit is ex- 
panding against debts created for 
productive purposes. When bank 
credit is expanding as a substitute 
for the savings of the people, in 
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. .. for underwriters offering the complete 
personal income protection provided by 
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A. & H. CONTRACTS 
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INSURANCE 





LIFE INSURANCE, all forms including JUVENILE 

LIFE, combined with NON-CANCELLABLE DISABILITY 
LIFETIME ACCIDENT and SICKNESS COVERAGE 
NON-PRORATING and OVER-AGE (to age 70) 


* HOSPITAL-SURGICAL-MEDICAL, individual and family 


-+- Sales plans, Literature and Prospect 
Building Material that Gets Results 


PROVIDENT 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
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COMPANY 








financing war and destruction, and 
when the assets of the banks rest 
primarily on the future taxing power 
of the government, caution is ob- 
viously indicated. Excess here has 
been the typical breeder of ‘infla- 
tion’ through all modern history. 
Usually it has been bank notes of 
central banks of issue. But deposits 
are also demand liabilities, and are 
also susceptible to abuse.” 

To put Dr. Anderson’s ideas as to 
the importance of savings in lan- 
guage used by bond buyers, one 


could say that as a business increases 
in size additional equity for the stock 
must be continually added to ac- 
company the expansion of the 
bonded debt. If not, the quality of 
the latter will decline. In the case of 
a corporation, it may lead to default 
and the loss of the equity owners’ 
rights. 

We have heard much about the 
large amount of liquid working cap- 
ital in the hands of our people and 
corporations. Much of this capital 

(Continued on the next page) 
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is in the form of bank deposits and 
short, medium and long-term gov- 
ernment securities. As it is put to 
work and as the amount is reduced 
there will be a definite addition to 
the present-day inflationary tend- 
ency. As the holdings of govern- 
ments now largely comprising this 
liquid capital are sold either by the 
individual holder or by his bank, so 
as to provide the individual with 
cash, most of them will be sold to 
the commercial banks or the Federal 





Reserve Banks. If the rate of in- 
terest on these government securities 
were sufficient to make investors 
generally eager to buy them, they 
might be sold to private investors 
thereby relieving the banks of this 
and other similar inflationary bur- 
dens. 


Reducing Liquid Capital 
Other current business needs 


which will reduce this liquid work- 
ing capital are the following: 











producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


fidential. 





OPPORTUNIIY! 


U.- have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 








1. Reconversion needs. Many 
manufacturers will refit their plants 
with modern machines. Chrysler, for 
example, is reported to be spending 
$57 millions on reconversion and 
an additional $18 millions for ex- 
pansion. 

2. Higher priced inventories. As 
prices advance all merchants and 
manufacturers will have more cap- 
ital invested in goods. 

3. Higher priced labor. It will 
require more working capital to pro- 
vide for higher unit payrolls. 


Expansion 


4. Expansion of factories and dis- 
tribution systems. This has already 
been touched upon. There have been 
great technical developments both 
in originating new products and in 
manufacturing. Even before the 
war the distribution system of busi- 
ness was disrupted. The war made 
the situation worse. Large amounts 
of working capital will be required 
to re-establish and to improve this 
system. 

5. New houses, apartments and 
hotels. There is a great demand for 
housing facilities. Now that mate- 
rials are becoming available there 
should be a rebirth of our construc- 
tion industry and a consequent tend- 
ency toward a reduction of liquid 
capital. 

6. Export of gold. 


Gold and Panic 


Some students think that gold has 
lost some of its significance and that 
we shall never again return to the 
panicky conditions which were ac- 
centuated by the export of gold in 
the fall of 1892 and the spring of 
1893. At that time the first exports 
were provided through gold given 
up by private bank reserves. Later 
gold was withdrawn from the na- 
tional Treasury by presentation of 
United States notes for redemption. 
Noyes in his “Market Place” states. 
“We were aware that the large gold 
export resulted primarily from the 
calling home, as a consequence of 
the formidable ‘Baring crisis’ at 
London in 1890, of capital invested 
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by Europe in our markets. The 
estimate of the amount of foreign 
money previously placed in such 
American investments was as high 
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52,400 millions, and England par- 
ticularly was repatriating much of 
it. We also believed that the Treas- 
ury’s predicament was caused di- 
rectly by the large additions to the 
paper currency under the Silver 
Purchase law, and by the turning 
of a government surplus into deficit 
through the Harrison administra- 
tion's huge increase of government 
expenditure.” A few pages later 
Noyes said, “Large gold exports 
continued; the consequent daily 
crumbling of the gold reserve be- 
hind the currency in April brought 
that fund 5% below the statutory 
$100 millions . . . prices were fall- 
ing, not only on the Stock Exchange 
but in commodity markets. . . 
Money on the Stock Exchange went 
to 72%.” Noyes was writing of 
the 1890’s. Today in Mexico and 
in certain other parts of the world 
gold and silver are at a premium. 


Short Term Rates and Gold 


Whether or not gold retains its 
old position in our financial world, 
we should note that our stock of gold 
has been declining since the end of 
1942 and that at about the time of 
the entry of the United States into 
the war, short-term money rates be- 
gan to increase. Beginning in Sep- 
tember of 1943 and continuing to 
date, there has been a wavy but pre- 
cipitous increase in the ‘ownsend- 
Skinner measure of the short-term 
credit demand. In mid-1943 this 
measure stood at 10% of that exist- 
ing in 1926. It is now at about 45%. 
There is abundant evidence in the 
Federal Reserve figures to show 
that the market rate on government 
short-term obligations has not been 
allowed to seek its natural level. 


Supply of Money and Interest 


l‘luctuations in the interest rate 
influence general business decisions 
and are sometimes spoken of as a 
control. For example, when govern- 
ment bonds have sold at reduced 
prices or, putting it another way, 
when the market has demanded an 
increased rate of interest for new is- 
sues, the development has had a 
sobering effect upon business in gen- 
eral and upon Congress in particular. 
Much of our financial literature for 
the last two generations has been 
devoted to the subject of fluctuations 
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THE YEAR 1946 


Brings our nation to the cross-road of 
decision. Complex readjustment problems 
following the war are a challenge to every 
American . . . a challenge to fashion the 
future of our nation with the same ad- 
mirable principles that carried us unitedly 


Men of Anico are fashioning their future 
today ... backed by Anico’s 40 years of 
experience and equipped with a complete 
line of popular policies. 

Don’t let this opportunity pass you by! 
Inquire today for detailed information. 


,$1,350,000,000 
NSURANCE IN 


FORCE 


Amercan National 
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in the supply of money and the rate 
of interest. One of the pre-war ar- 
guments for low interest rates was 
that they would furnish a spur to 
business activity and consequently 
to employment. Interest rates may 
also be expected to exercise a degree 
of control upon currency in circula- 
tion. Will not there be less pocket 
money if increased interest rates are 
available to investors ? 


Political Money Management 


We need controls such as this 
fluctuation in the interest rate. The 
only alternative control of which 
we hear today is that of money man- 
agement. This means political man- 


agement and despite the result of 
recent elections it is plain that the 
people of this country never have 
approved political money manage- 
ment. Human nature being what it 
is, it appears to be unsatisfactory 
to plan an investment policy or a 
price level policy based upon man- 
made plans affecting as important a 
segment of our economy as the gov- 
ernment debt. Only the other day 
the Secretary of the Treasury was 
quoted as saying, when asked what 
the Treasury plans to do with refer- 
ence to reducing the earning power 
of banks due to their large holdings 
of government securities, that he did 
not yet care to open up that subject. 
What will be the result when he 
(Continued on the next page) 
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does? We have already reduced our 


Federal Reserve ratio. We have 3. Our 
granted the Federal Reserve Banks 
the power to purchase securities di- 
rectly from the government. A few 
years ago we amended the law to 
permit the issuance of a limited 
amount of paper money without 
security. When the Germans were 
driven out of Belgium, the new Bel- 
gian government tried to check 
prices and reduce the amount of 
currency in circulation. This was 
a sound program. The Belgian peo- 
ple, however, refused to have it. 
The farmers, for example, would _ ers’ 
not give up their produce at the fixed 
prices. The alternative -was con-_ the 
tinued inflation. 


meeting 


Danger of Inflated Prices many 
insurance, 

As a matter of fact it should be 
evident to all of us that an increase 
in commodity prices is a threat to: 


1. Our social security system. 





Our local and national govern- 
ments’ plans for public works. 
export trade. 

4. Our endowed institutions. 

Annuitants and those depend- 
ent upon fixed incomes. 

To the entire population be- 
cause of dislocations due to an un- 
even distribution of 
an inflationary price increase. 

Certainly no one who takes time 
to make a comprehensive review of 
the situation will welcome a marked 
inflation, Mr. 
President of the Banque C 
Nationale, at the annual sharehold- 
[ that institution in 
“When the State is 
largest borrower, low 
rates are equivalent to an impost and 
are tantamount to a levy on the 
forms of savings, such as life 
legacies, 
bearing securities, 

One of the difficulties of combat- 
ing the inflationary trend is that of 
reaching the individual investor who 


Jeaudry 


January, said, 


etc.” 
































































































































BRIGHTER HORIZONS 


Economists predict a new era of prosperity, 
The Life Insurance field offers full partici- 
pation in prosperity. For Shenandoah Life 
representatives’ these things brighten the 
horizon: 


Liberal first year and vested renewal com- 
missions; fair contracts and group life insur- 
ance at company expense; friendly relations 
with the Home Office; a well-rounded line 
of policies. 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. 


TRONG -PROGRESSIVE 
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may be willing to save and buy bonds 
due to the deterioration of the bond 
distribution system. How many of 
us have called upon by a profes. 
sional bond salesman in the last 
twelve years? Presumably very few, 
Bond men who have cooperated in 
the government bond drives have 
expressed disappointment at the vol- 
ume of subscriptions obtained from 
individuals. The current emphasis 
upon the desirability of reaching 
more individuals is a step in the 
right direction. We must look for. 
ward to an increase in this effort. To 
refund a large part of the floating 
debt on a permanent basis, with in- 
dividual investors and with savings 
banks and life insurance companies, 
is essential to our well-being as a 
nation. 


the effects of 


Leman, 
Canadienne 


money 


fixed interest Tax Exempt $1,000 of Income? 
Apparently interest rates have not 

been sufficiently high to induce the 

thrift among our citizenry which is 
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Another Year of Marked Progress 


1945 was another outstanding year for Atlantic Life. New business exceeded that of the previous 
year by a nice percentage, and insurance in force is in excess of $160,000,000, representing an 
increase of better than $8,000,000 for the year. The Company's average size policy for the year 
was the largest since 1941, and the Agency Organization was increased to the highest point for many 


1946 offers a real opportunity for Atlantic Life a under the Company's 

salary and incentive commission plan of operation, w 

fast growing agency organization. 
Agency and Managerial opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
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ich is proving so beneficial to a 


Organized 1899—Richmond, Virginia 


Financial Security Since The Turn of the Century 
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needed. Most savings today seem to 
be either of the institutional type 
through life insurance companies 
and savings banks or to be for the 
purpose of paying for consumers’ 
goods or capital items which are not 
available at present.’ Perhaps the 
government will adopt a device sug- 
gested by Professor Abbott of Har- 
vard to encourage genuine savings 
by making non-taxable the receipt 
of, say, $1,000 per year of interest 
from government securities. Some 
such plan would be an indirect way 
of increasing the rate of interest. It 
would stimulate purchases of gov- 
ernment obligations by individuals. 

The difficulty of the government 
in financing its needs is apt to be 
accentuated now that the war is over 
and there is a consequent lessening 
of patriotic enthusiasm. If and when 
interest rates do increase, institu- 
tional investors may slow their pur- 
chases just as the purchasers of 
stock did during the decline begin- 
ing in 1929. Investment committees 
are apt to be pessimistic when a port- 
folio has a lower market price than 
book value. 

Apparently there is a price to be 
paid for the benefits of low interest 
rates, in the form of inflationary 
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pressure against our economy. It is 
questionable whether the price to 
be paid for the benefits of low in- 
terest rates is not excessive. Does 
not our government have a more 
important stake in a long continued 
period of business activity which will 
produce stable tax revenues, rather 
than in low interest rates? 

The case for a change in policy has 
been put before the Treasury by 
Benjamin M. Anderson in a memo- 
randum sent to the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve authorities in Sep- 
tember, 1945, and recently released 
to the press. Dr. Anderson states, 
“Tf bank credit expansion were to 
stop today, interest rates would 
forthwith rise. If it is not stopped. 
we shall have a tremendous infla- 
tion.” He then goes on to say that 
an increase in government interest 
rates now would set in motion pow- 
erful counter-inflationary forces, as 
follows: 

1. Savings banks would pay 
enough interest to pull cash out of 
circulation. 

2. Commercial banks would re- 
duce or dispense with service 
charges and thus invite additional 
deposits of currency. 

3. Investors would buy some of 


the securities the banks now hold. 
He would protect the solvency of 
commercial banks by allowing them 
to sell their present low rate securi- 
ties back to the Treasury at a 2% 
discount or, as he advocated in 1943, 
turn them in in payment of subscrip- 
tions for the new higher rate securi- 
ties at the fixed price of 98. He ad- 
vocates the funding of the present 
floating debt, the sale of government 
securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the adoption of practices of 
drastic economy in the preparation 
of the federal budget. He states, 
“We do not create social security 
when we endanger the dollar in 
which social security payments are 
to be made.” At an earlier date he 
said, “We had better face the reali- 
ties of the future interest burden 
now. Facing its realities would give 
immense impetus to the move for 
economy in spending. . . . I think 
that the Treasury should move 
promptly to fund its debt into long- 
term bonds in the hands of the peo- 
ple while unused bank deposits are 
so great and while moderate coupon 
rates are still possible.” 

A review of the above factors af- 
fecting interest rates leads me to 
the conclusion that current low 
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AN EXCELLENT YEAR JUST FINISHED 
ANOTHER AHEAD IN 1946 


aay Lire has again completed another outstandingly successful 
year. In 1945 sales boomed—but purposely were held lower than the 
previous year to keep from having “growing pains” because of too 
much new business. Assets mounted and insurance-in-force jumped to 
over $36,000,000 (not including small loan insurance). 


During our first decade of life the company has established phe- 
nomenal records. Basically there is no difference between Standard Life 
and other good companies, but there are differences that give Standard 
Life policyholders and agents certain advantages . . . advantages that 
have made it one of the greatest modest sized life insurance companies. 
We welcome the opportunity to tell you about these advantages and to 
have you join our hard-hitting, growing outfit. 


Aariy VU. Wade 


PRESIDENT 





A Review if ’—-. Meracte Prog 1035 7 A Lecade 


— 
Insurance-in-force at end of first year .. . 


$1,181,500 





Insurance-in-force at end of first 5 years . ... .» 


$36,317,204 
a 


Ninny Tr 
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(Not including $1,305,067 of small loan insurance) 





Insurance-in-force at end of first 
10 years: e . . . + a a - . . . . . 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT— DECEMBER 31, 1945 
Assets Liabilities 
First mortgage real estate loans....$ 968,207.11 Legal reserve for policyholders... . .$1,899,252.00 
Bonds—amortized cost 1.499.233.22 Policy claims—proof not complete . 15,613,69 
Ah ia eee ae Reserve for policy dividends and en- 
Preferred stocks (market value)... 394,197.50 dowment insurance coupons. . 176,818.12 
Home office building lot. .......... 22,167.30 Reserve for taxes wate sense teens 14,698.72 
Pultns Seams 19,378.81 Premiums paid in advance : 316,858.19 
Cast “ b k : d a hz ; i ‘epee ws 45,072.29 Supplementary contracts and mise.. 56,052.03 
Sen eer oe a a nade : eee Total Liabilities.............. $2,479,292.75 
Net premiums deferred and uncol- ras 2 . 
Additional funds for protection of policyholders. 
Up A ere 164,709.00 Suephess os. cass. $130,000.00 
Accrued interest receivable........ 20,361.48 Contingency fund for 
NEE Cee eee ee . 1,050.00 fluctuation in mor- 
——___—_ tality and invest- 
OS Ee ee eee . .$3,134,376.71 ment values...... ___70,000.00 
Deducti * credit balance... 9,229.23 Total........... 200,000.00 . 
a a an Cn aap... See © SseecTs 
Total Admitted Assets...... . . .$3,125,147.48 ere are eae $3,125,147.48 
a 








STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF INDIANA 


President and General Manager 





Harry V. Wade Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Investments—Continued 


money rates result from a pre-war | 


financial situation which was more 
or less transitory. Two of the causes 
of this situation were, (a) a panicky 
demand for liquidity on the part of 
our own citizens, and, (b) the flight 
of a substantial part of the liquid 
capital of the world to this country 
for safekeeping prior to World War 
II. Another important influence was 
the fact that the Treasury Depart- 
ment, years ago, began depending 
upon the commercial bank system 
as a market in which to sell ever- 
increasing amounts of government 
securities. It has continued to do so. 
This has led to the creation of a very 
large supply of “money capital” as 
distinguished from real savings, 
Further, in order to avoid sharp fluc- 
tuations in the prices of government 
securities, the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks were used to 
create a secondary market. This 
latter, however, has been in large 
measure a one-way street, in that the 
Federal Reserve Banks have now 
accumulated about $23,000,000,000 
of government securities. Were this 
enormous amount of government 
securities held by insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and _ individ- 
uals, it would have a markedly salu- 
tary effect on the present tendency 
towards inflation. 

Today, while the government is 
shortening maturities and thus les- 
sening interest costs for the time 
being, utility and railroad manage- 
ments are extending their maturities 
to 1975, 1990, and even beyond the 
year 2000. This is an indication 
that business men think that a 
change in trend of interest rates may 
be on its way. This being so, should 
not life insurance managements, as 
investors, keep a substantial part of 
their holdings in short or at least in 
medium term securities, so as to be 
prepared to meet all changes as they 
occur? The companies will then be 
ready to make more advantageous 
investments if and when the rate of 
interest does increase. Regardless 
of all that, however, it is evident 
that the life insurance companies 
should be prepared further to in- 
crease their holdings of govern- 
ments in order to assist in refunding 
the huge floating debt. 


(Before the American Institute of Actuaries, 
November 8, 1945.) 
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SURVEY OF ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH BUSINESS 


HE Social Security Board has 

issued the first report resulting 
from a factual survey of accident 
and health insurance business for 
the years 1938 to 1942 inclusive. 
The survey was conducted by Dr. 
Kkalph H. Blanchard, Professor of 
Insurance in the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Business and consult- 
ant to the Board’s Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 

A total of 234 insurance compa- 
nies provided information for the 
survey, further reports on which 
will be issued as they are completed. 
The first report is in the form of 
three bulletins—Introduction and 
Description, Volume of Premiums, 
and Loss Ratios. Subsequent bul- 
letins will deal with expense ratios, 
acquisition costs, and other aspects 
of accident and health insurance. 

While the 234 companies repre- 
sent 60 per cent of the number of 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies, they wrote, in 1942, more 
than 90 per cent of the premiums. 
The survey figure of $458,790,506 
for the 1944 volume of business, if 
expanded by 10 per cent, would be 
closely in line with the $525,000,000 
estimate made by the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
of the total accident and health in- 
surance business done in that year. 

The survey does not include the 
operations of fraternal associations, 
employer or employee benefit asso- 
ciations, nonprofit hospitalization or 
medical-care plans, or companies 
dealing exclusively in hospitalization 
insurance. It likewise excludes med- 
ical payments written in connection 
with liability insurance contracts, 
figures of which are not available 
separately. 
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AVIATION ACCIDENT 
POLICIES BROADENED 


HE Indemnity Insurance Com- 
any of North America, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is issuing a 
policy granting worldwide coverage 
to persons traveling as passengers 
on commercial airlines, military air- 
lines and licensed private aircraft. 
Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, New York, New York, broad- 
ened its aviation accident policy to 
include travel anywhere in the world 
on any foreign civilian airline or 
any domestic airline operating under 
proper authority. 


KEY MAN COVERAGE 


ROUP accident and sickness 

insurance for the nation’s busi- 
ness leaders is now provided under 
the “Key Man Protection Plan” in- 
augurated by the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company. The plan is devised 
to enable management to establish a 
uniform orderly program of salary 
continuation to disabled key execu- 
tives, sales managers, production 
foremen and other higher salaried 
employees who need broader protec- 
tion in keeping with their incomes 
and living standards. World-wide air 
transport travel and North Amer- 
ican Continental non-scheduled pas- 
senger travel are covered by the 
policy which provides: life income 
tor total disability due to an acci- 
dent; benefits for loss of life and 
dismemberment due to an accident ; 
one year’s sickness income; reim- 
bursement for accidental injury 
medical expenses and flexibility of 
elimination periods to conform with 
individual needs. Protection in- 
cludes both occupational and non- 





occupational diseases and is non- 
cancellable for the duration of the 
master group policy. No medical 
examination of the individual is re- 
quired. 


HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE 
EXPANDED 


DDITIONAL benefits, for the 

care of new-born children dur- 
ing joint hospitalization with the 
mother in eligible maternity cases, 
have been announced by the New 
Jersey Blue Cross Plan. The Plan 
broadened its family contract to in- 
clude the payment of $1.00 per day, 
for the child, to the extent such ma- 
ternity services are part of the then 
unutilized portion of eligible days 
for a contract year and fifty cents 
per day for the additional term of 
the contract year. Benefits are to 
be doubled for twins, tripled for 
triplets, etc. 


PINK HEALTH PLAN 
ENDORSED 


HE fifteen point program for the 

establishment of health centers 
throughout New York State, pro- 
posed by Louis H. Pink, president 
of Associated Hospital Service of 
New York, was endorsed by the 
Greater New York Hospital Serv- 
ice. Closer ties between the hos- 
pital and the family doctor, coopera- 
tion of local civic officials with pri- 
vate health and welfare agencies in 
stimulating research and establish- 
ing needed hospital facilities, were 
called for by the program. 
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< §10 PER MONTH 
INCOME DISABILITY 








Do YOUR PROSPECTS still ask for In- 


come Disability with Life Insurance? 


Ours do. And we still write it! 





Occidental Income Disability pro- 
tects men to age 55, and women to 
age 50. Provides monthly disability 
income of $10 per $1000 to age 60, 


$5 per month thereafter. 


Issued on term plans, too. 
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ORDINARY AGENCY COMPENSATION 


PART Ill 


by R. C. GUEST and E. M. McCONNEY, 


Vice Presidents, State Mutual & Bankers of lowa 


E NOW turn to a discussion 
Wi compensation of the agent 

in relation to company ob- 
jectives. The discussion is divided 
into the following major topics: 


1. Adequate volume. 

2. Persistent business. 

3. Service to policyholders. 

4. Stability, both in income and 

against the vicissitudes of life. 

5. Provision for retirement. 

. Compensation method which 
can compete with other indus- 
tries for outstanding new men. 

7. Adequate incomes to estab- 

lished agents. 

8. Reasonable cost. 

9. Simplicity in practical imple- 

menting of the objectives. 


ON 


Agent Defined. Most life insur- 
ance agents in the past have been 
independent contractors. They are 
under contract to sell for commis- 
sion, the contracts being between 
the agent and the general agent, or 
sometimes between the agent and 
the company itself even though the 
company operates on the general 
agency plan. In the case of a man- 
ager company, of course, the agent 
invariably contracts with the com- 
pany. The established agent has de- 
rived his income from first-year and 
renewal commissions paid to him by 
the general agent or by the company 
through its manager. The newly ap- 
pointed agent traditionally either 
lived upon earned cash commissions 
or upon money advanced by the gen- 
eral agent or the company against 
vested commissions to be earned by 
the agent under his contract. A later 
section will develop more fully a 
gradual but recently accentuated 
tendency toward a different means 
of compensating the newly con- 
tracted agent. 

We have found that in the past 
too little emphasis was placed upon 
new volume in compensating a gen- 
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eral agent, and that too great em- 
phasis usually was placed upon new 
volume in compensating a manager. 
Objective study reveals that new 
volume has been overstressed in 
compensating an individual agent. 
This is not unnatural since it is only 
in recent years that there has been 
a general feeling that it is just as 
important to get good quality busi- 
ness as it is to sell a large volume 
of new business. Moreover, with 
the agent geographically remote 
from the home office and operating 
as an independent contractor, it 
would have been difficult to operate 
an adequate distribution system 
through the medium of individual 
agents on any basis which did not 
place a large part of the field dollar 
in the hands of the agent soon after 
the sale. This had the effect of plac- 
ing great emphasis upon the activity 
of the agent in prospecting, solicit- 
ing, and selling. Moreover, with a 
large percentage of the income to 
the agent being derived from new 
business, the problem of the general 
agent financing the new agent was 
minimized. More recently, with in- 
tensive study by individual com- 
panies and particularly by the Com- 
pensation Committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
it has become increasingly evident 
that it is desirable to reduce the 
amount paid the agent for the orig- 
inal sale in order to permit the pay- 
ment of larger early renewal com- 
missions without added policyholder 
cost. 

To be more specific some com- 
panies which prior to recent changes 
were paying, for example, 55% 
graded first-year commissions to 
agents, now are paying first-year 
commissions of 50% graded or 45% 
graded and in one extreme case 25% 
graded. (In this latter case, the 
25% first-year commission is accom- 
panied by first and second renewal 
commissions of an equal amount, 


25%.) Naturally when such radical 
changes in first-year compensation 
have been made, it has been neces- 
sary to make other special provi- 
sions to accommodate the induction 
of new agents. 


Persistency 


It was observed in a discussion 
of general agent and manager com- 
pensation that persistency rates rap- 
idly improve in the very early policy 
years. Reference to Appendix B 
will reveal the traditional renewal 
compensation of the agent to be nine 
5% renewal commissions paid dur- 
ing the second through the tenth 
years. This gave no special emphasis 
in the critical second, third and 
fourth years. Presumably, a com- 
parison of business in force at the 
end of ten years with the income 
paid in connection with that busi- 
ness, would show whether or not too 
much is paid for poor quality busi- 
ness and too little paid for good 
quality business. Out of a million 
dollars of newly paid business, if 
we assume Linton’s A rates * to be 
effective, $608,000 will enter the 
tenth year. Correspondingly, using 
Linton’s B rates, $384,000 would 
enter the tenth year. Reference to 
Table XX in Mr. Linton’s paper 
“Returns Under Agency Contracts,” 
reveals that assuming the average 
premium to be $30, the average first- 
year commission to be 40% and the 
renewals to be 5% each for nine 
years, the income to agents produc- 
ing A quality business would be 
$21,858, whereas the income to 
agents producing B quality business 
would be $19,352. In other words, 
the B quality agents with only 63% 
as much business in force as the A 
quality agents, would receive 89% 
as much income. Very recently, a 


~* R.A.LA., Vol. XIII, Page 283. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Agency Compensation—Continued 


number of companies have begun to 
place strong emphasis upon per- 
sistency through larger renewals 
during the early policy years. 

More specifically, the Compensa- 
tion Committee illustrated its objec- 
tive thinking in connection with 
early renewals and persistency by 
the agent’s commission scale set out 
in Appendix C—first-year commis- 
sion 40%, first renewal 15%, second 
renewal 10%, etc. Many newly 
adopted plans have similar charac- 
teristics, for example, several com- 
panies followed the illustrated first 
and second renewals of 15% and 
10% respectively ; one company used 
as ‘tent, second and third renewals, 
20%, 7%, and 7%; one company 
pays renewals as follows—two 
12%’s and three 7%’s ; one company 
recently announced, as mentioned in 
an earlier section, second and third 
renewals of 25% each associated 
with a first-year commission of 
25% ; moreover, this last mentioned 
company in addition to leveling the 
first-year commission and the first 


two renewals, offers a persistency 
bonus at the end of two years of 
policy duration; one company en- 
courages persistency by paying re- 
newal income to the agent as so much 
per thousand of business renewing 
in excess of an assumed base re- 
newal rate. This powerful method 
may result in unusual instability of 
income during adverse economic 
conditions or following wide acci- 
dental fluctuation. It is evident that 
many new plans to compensate 
agents are placing greater emphasis 
upon the control of persistency while 
at the same time showing much 
greater individuality in form than 
was previously the case. 

Although the greatest improve- 
ment in persistency may be expected 
to be derived from emphasis placed 
upon the early renewals, further im- 
provement may be had through per- 
sistency awards beyond the normal 
renewal period or by relating non- 
contributory retirement features and 
sometimes contributions in contribu- 
tory retirement plans to renewing 
business. In practically all non- 
contributory retirement plans the 





7 TIMES AS MANY PEOPLE NOW 
OWN LIFE INSURANCE AS IN 1900 





NUMBER OF POLICYHOLDERS 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 
OWNED PER 
POLICYHOLDER 
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pensions are related directly to re- 
newing business. Moreover, when 
there is a non-contributory feature 
along with a contributory plan, this 
feature usually depends upon busi- 
ness in force at the date of retire- 
ment or even in many cases business 
in force after the date of retirement, 
thereby laying great stress upon the 
importance of persistency. 


Service 


In Part I, we divided those sery- 
ices required by John Doe into three 
main categories: production, per- 
sonal service, and routine service. 
It is unanimously agreed that the 
production service is best rendered 
in this country by the agent and in 
the immediately preceding section, 
it was pointed out that the inculca- 
tion of the habit of premium paying 
through the continued influence of 


the agent should be carried over a | 


period of the first few years and 
then might well be discontinued. 

There is far from complete agree- 
ment at the moment as to the per- 
sons best fitted to carry out the 
personal service and routine service 
functions. Traditionally, most com- 
panies have considered that the 
service which can be offered over 
the counter in the agency office 
should be handled by cashiers, secre- 
taries and other clerks in the employ 
of the general agent or in the em- 
ploy of the company in the case of 
a manager office. 

It is rather generally agreed that 
a man looks to the agent rather than 
the company for personal service 
and advice, and this probably is as 
it should be. However, it is debat- 
able whether a career agent of ma- 
ture years with an ever increasing 
body of policyholders can serve his 
policyholders as well on a strictly 
individual basis as he can by delegat- 
ing the more routine and time-con- 
suming service functions to salaried 
employees of the agency office with 
just enough personal touch on his 
part to maintain the proper rela- 
tionship between him and his policy- 
holders. If we presuppose (1) that 
an individual agent has been ex- 
tremely successful, and (2) that he 
must give all service personally to 
his clientele, then must we not con- 
clude that the career agent in his 
later years before retirement will 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Completely Owned 
by the holders of its 
604,630 policies 
and certificates 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 





In June 1936, the General American Life Insurance Company set mutualization—the 
transfer of ownership from stockholders to policyholders — as its goal. ... On January 15, 
1946,—less than 10 years later—the complete ownership of the Company by its policyholders 
became an accomplished fact. This wholesome transition was made possible by devoting 
three million four hundred and ninety-four thousand dollars from earnings for the retire- 
ment of stock,—dollars which otherwise would have been available for dividends to 
stockholders. . . . From this day on, our policyholders will not only receive the financial 
protection of their insurance; but they will also be the sole owners of the Company, sole 
beneficiaries of its assets and earnings, and sole arbiters of its destiny. 


Walter W. Head 


PRESIDENT 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1945 = 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
oe ee eee eae $ 72,799,542.60 Policy Reserves..............ceeeeeees $132,727 ,433.47 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.. 43,925,575.79 Reserves for Policyholders’ Dividends 2,374,254.07 
Horie Oltob Builling.<....<<00<s<s0 830,000.00 Other Liabilities and Reserves........ 2,534,180.82 
ie Shaal Gated d Sales Cont t 6.134,551.30 ia 4b 6. ehesbansds sche ienees badCKS $137 ,635,868.36 
Ct eee Contingency Reserve...............-+- 7,530,748.51 
BUDGE os oak oe cicc sc ccvcccceseesssevene 797,014.00 Under Purchase 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. . 845,074.28 ig tig pores deccees —- = 
all : For Group Insurance... 1,080,969. 
Other Assets, Principally Net Premi- : 
ums in Course of Collection........ 1,881,371.23 a Stock Retirement. . sees 
aa . : I ha. wk Sih deg mte we ieee ei 353. 
(1) Balance of Initial Policy Liens. . 2,561,125.00 Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund.... 500,000.00 
Loans to Policyholders............... -__17,392,362.67 PA 5. oc sd toh as shame heees keer 1,500,000.00 
CD TR BE oo nian evi vcccdeencssed $147,166,616.87 Tete RAGMIIGE,.......  ccccicrcccccssecss .$147, 166,616.87 


(1) Does not include liens totaling $659,109.00 which have been discharged by payments in cash or credit by 
policyholders nor $73,236.56 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in future lien 
reductions. 

(2) Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Agreement dated September 7, 
1933, on file with the Superintendent of Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. 


Note: The Company in December, 1945, subscribed for $3,000,000 of United States Government Bonds to be 
settled for in 1946, which bonds were taken up by banks and are being held by them for the account of the 
Company. 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a_ profes- 
sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
and (3) General 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


writing 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 


FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 
¢ 


CoMSUTANCE Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President 


F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 


Agency Compensation—Continued 


become essentially a service man 
rather than a salesman? This change 
from the primary function of dis- 
tribution to the secondary functions 
of personal and routine service is 
diametrically opposed to the develop- 
ment of outstanding men in fields 
other than distribution where the 
tendency is for the individual to 
draw away from details with the in- 
crease in his value due to knowledge 
and experience. Moreover, it is 
rather well established in principle 
that men so constituted as to be good 
salesmen seldom are efficient or even 
interested in handling details. 

In the past, agents were expected 
to render practically all personal 
service and much routine service and 
in so doing were expected to earn 
additional compensation through the 
medium of new sales arising nat- 
urally out of service contracts. This 
arrangement worked out very well 
in spite of the fact that this indirect 
means of compensation was any- 
thing but ideal to stimulate the most 
unselfish personal service; since in 
the past the industry as a whole was 
an expanding one. During the de- 
pression of the thirties, however, 
new Sales dropped off and there was 
a considerable increase in the 
amount of service required to pol- 
icyholders. This resulted in in- 
creased nonremunerative activity on 
the part of the agents and led to 
serious consideration of direct pay- 
ment for service rendered to old 
policyholders beyond the normal re- 
newal period. 

Although a substantial service 
commission has been successfully 
used in the distribution of weekly 
premium and monthly debit ordi- 
nary insurance, and in one or two 
other instances of pure ordinary 
insurance, vested renewals have 
been completely sacrificed in order 
to keep with reasonable policyholder 
cost and at the same time to provide 
adequate income to career men. 
Since the routine collection and per- 
sonal service functions are so im- 
portant in connection with this type 
of insurance, a new agent to replace 
an old agent removed by death, by 
retirement, or otherwise, is inducted 
and immediately paid a service sal- 
ary related to existing business as- 
signed to him or a minimum salary, 
whichever is larger. Such service 
salary income related to renewal pre- 
miums is usually called, not inap- 
propriately, “transferable service 
salary.” In weekly premium insur- 
ance and in monthly debit ordinary 
insurance, additional costs to policy- 
holders have been recognized and 
accepted by the public as commen- 





surate with regular periodic and 
clearly defined service. 

It still remains to be established 
that new agents can be successfully 
inducted into ordinary selling 
through the medium of a service 
function with a service salary. In 
fact, many charged with the respon- 
sibility of agency management con- 
sider the approach unsound in the 
ordinary insurance field and that 
new agents should be intensively 
trained in the sales process imme- 
diately upon induction with such 
early compensation as will attract 
high quality men and permit them 
to point their careers directly to- 
ward sales. 

Although the relatively large 
transferable service salary charac- 
teristic of industrial insurance and 
monthly debit ordinary insurance 
may become more generally used in 
the future in connection with agents 
of ordinary companies, most such 
companies in revising their plans 
have adopted the practical expedient 
of paying allowances beyond the 
renewal period big enough to lend 
considerable stability to the later in- 
come of the career man and yet kept 
reasonable in cost from the policy- 
holder standpoint by being non- 
transferable. 


Persistency Allowances 


In many instances, this remunera- 
tion has taken the form of persist- 
ency allowances, 2% of the pre- 
miums renewing beyond the tenth 
year or the equivalent value in num- 
ber of cents per thousand. Fre- 
quently, these allowances have been 
called service fees and occasionally 
the payment of the service fees has 
been contingent upon some evidence 
that service had been rendered. Al- 
most universally, these fees to the 
agent have not been vested and ter- 
minated upon the termination of the 
contract of the agent; in other 
words, they have not been transfer- 
able to a succeeding agent. 

The decision of many companies 
to pay nontransferable service fees 
or persistency allowances beyond the 
regular renewal period was based 
upon the following considerations: 


1. Such income was designed to 
stabilize the career agent’s 
later income rather than to re- 
late it specifically to clearly 
defined service rendered. 

2. Substantial service fees could 
not be made transferable ex- 
cept by one of two means: 
(a) an increased cost to pol- 
icyholders, or (b) the complete 
elimination of the agent’s 
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vested interest in renewal com- 
missions. The increased cost 
to policyholders was usually 
considered not justifiable, and 
the complete elimination of 
vested commissions was usu- 
ally considered impractical. 

3. Chents of our best career 
agents frequently have bought 
from several agents and sev- 
eral companies. To pay the 
additional compensation as re- 
muneration for service and to 
require evidence that the serv- 
ice is rendered from these sev- 
eral sources would inevitably 
result in confusion and loss of 
agents’ prestige, to say nothing 
of inconvenience and irritation 
to our policyholders. This con- 
fusion and misunderstanding 
would be particularly conspicu- 
ous if the service were required 
to be rendered by a newly ap- 
pointed and _ inexperienced 
agent to whom the service fee 
might have been transferred. 


From the actuarial standpoint it 
is, of course, realized that if the fee 
stays with the business then it be- 
comes a permanent fee to be paid 
on all renewal premiums regardless 
of whether the agent survives or not 
and, therefore, requires a valuation 
similar to that used in evaluating the 
transferable collection fee in the gen- 
eral agent’s contract. 


Stability 


The traditional commission scale 
of 50% and nine 5%’s gave reason- 
able protection to an agent against 
wide economic fluctuations, since an 
established agent derived a substan- 
tial proportion of his income from 
renewals which carry on reasonably 
well even under severe economic 
strain. Companies who recently 
have reduced the first-year commis- 
sion and increased the early renewals 
have, by so doing, added consider- 
ably to the stability of the agent’s 
income. However, agents as a whole 
have felt insecure in their later ac- 
tive years as their natural prospect 
lists dwindled and as they failed to 
maintain a reasonable level of in- 
come from new business. Moreover, 
as they became more and more em- 
broiled in service to a large body of 
policyholders, they appeared unable 
to devote enough time to new sales. 
Also, during the later active years, 
with new volume dropping off, they 
saw their equities being depleted be- 
fore retirement. Moreover, they 
looked to retirement upon income 
from renewal accounts which in the 
normal course of events decreased 


annually for ten years after retire- 
ment and then ran out. Provision 
for a higher level of income during 
the later active years now is gen- 
erally being made in revised agents’ 
contracts in the form of persistency 
allowances beyond the renewal pe- 
riod. Sometimes these allowances 
are called service fees, in which case 
it sometimes is required that evi- 
dence be given that service is ren- 
dered to qualify for the fees. Re- 
gardless of what philosophical 
position we may take in relation to 
income paid to the agent during his 
active career and beyond the normal 
renewal period, such income when 
paid does contribute substantially to 
the security and stability of the 
career agent during one of the most 
critical periods of his life. 

One company, in order to gain 
stability of income to its agents, has 
adopted a rather ingenious system 
of moving averages of first-year and 
renewal commission income. A high 
degree of stability is derived from 
(1) the use of the moving average, 
and (2) the use of a very liberal 
formula for income related to re- 
newals; with, incidentally, nothing 
vested upon withdrawal except by 
death and with a liberal contributory 
retirement plan. One other company 
has stabilized the agent’s income 
from new commissions by guaran- 
teeing that the monthly income to 
be derived from first-year commis- 
sions in any calendar year shall be 
at least equal to 1/12 of the income 
so derived in the previous calendar 
year. 

The agent feels secure in that 
some renewals are vested as a pro- 
prietorship interest and are payable 
to him upon termination of service 
as an agent and thereby enable him 
to undertake a new remunerative 
enterprise. The traditional method 
of vesting all of the nine 5% renewal 
commissions upon death in the past 
has been carried over into practically 
all of the new compensation plans. 
Very recently, a few companies have 
contributed substantially to the se- 
curity of the agents by adding vari- 
ous group lines of coverage for the 
protection of the agents against the 
more unpredictable hazards in much 
the same way as salaried employees 
are covered by such insurance. 


Retirement 


In the past, with two or three 
notable exceptions, provision for re- 
tirement of the agent was considered 
to be through the medium of the 
building of equities by the agent in 
vested renewal commissions which 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


usually terminated ten years after 
the date of issue of the policies, al- 
though sometimes were extended for 
as long as fifteen or twenty policy 
years in some of the smaller com- 
panies. In many instances, agents 
tend to sell somewhat less life insur- 
ance in the last ten years of their 
active careers. This results in ter- 
minal equities of the agent being 
disappointingly small when he comes 
to retirement. Moreover, the income 
from the equities decreases annu- 
ally and terminates at the end of ten 
years, in most cases, from the date 
of retirement. Hence, the agent’s 
retirement, based upon decreasing 
income over a limited number of 
years, required that the agent con- 
tinue some degree of activity in sell- 
ing new business. 


Change in Thinking 


We have witnessed in the last fif- 
teen years a marked change in the 
social thinking in the United States 
in connection with retirement. We 
have a National program under the 
Social Security Act which covers a 
large proportion of our population, 
although it does not cover inde- 
pendent contractors such as agents. 
We have witnessed a very rapid de- 
velopment in the use of self-insured 
plans, life insurance group retire- 
ment plans, and individual policies 
in connection with pension trust 
plans for retirement. It, therefore, 
was quite natural that during this 
period, thinking insurance manage- 
ment turned to the development of 
appropriate plans for the retirement 
of agents. A few companies have 
revised their agents’ contracts to 
change them to an employer-em- 
ployee status thereby bringing them 
under the Social Security Act. 

Agents’ pension plans have been 
developed on the non-contributory 
basis, on the pure contributory basis, 
and on the contributory basis with 
additional non-contributory features. 
From the nature of the relationship 
between the company and the agent 
which in most cases is an inde- 
pendent contractor status, the adap- 
tation of known and well-tested 
pension methods to agents involves 
special technique in the absence of 
the usual salary or wage to the em- 
ployee. 


(Concluded next month) 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


A.L.C.: Ernest V. Sullivan, Insurance 


Editor and writer for the past 25 years, 
has joined the staff of the Convention 
and will handle editorial and publicity 
work formerly assigned to David F. Bar- 
rett, who resigned as of the year end to 
devote his entire time to his personal 
trade reporting and publicity service in 
St. Louis. 

The Royal Highlanders, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has been admitted to membership, 
bringing the total number of companies 
so affiliated at the present time to 210. 

x * * 


Baltimore Life: Curtis L. Bready has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
York, Penna. district. Mr. Bready’s serv- 
ice with the ae ie 2 nn in 1938. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Ross C. Fox and 
harles De Winter have been appointed 
Group Regional Managers. Mr. Fox will 
cover the states of Oklahoma and Texas, 
with headquarters in Houston, and Mr. 
De Winter will be in Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin and parts of Illinois, with headquar- 
ters in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Lieutenant Joseph V. Buck, recently 
mustered out of service with the Marines, 
has resumed his position as Agency Man- 
ager in Detroit. Paul S. Rilett, who was 
Acting Manager there, has moved to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio succeeding Robert J. John- 
son, who in turn has been named Man- 
ager for the company in Washington, 


is 

Barry L. Oakes, formerly with the 
F.B.I. and more recently a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, has been appointed to the legal 
staff of the company. 

Phil Berthiaume has resigned as Re- 
gional Group Manager for the company 
covering the northern half of California, 
Washington and Oregon and has been 
appointed Group representative for the 
states of Oregon and Washington, with 
headquarters in the Public Service Build- 
ing in Portland. 

* 
Bankers National: In a recent poll more 
than 90% of the home office employees 
indicated that they enjoyed music during 
the day. Many believed it increased effi- 
ciency, lessened fatigue and made fellow 
workers more pleasant and cheerful. 
xk * 


Berkshire Life: G. F. Sterns, in the 
business for several years and recently 
released with the rank of Lieutenant after 
four vears in the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Towa. Mr. Sterns succeeds Arthur H. 
Peterson, who died on June 9 last. 
x *k * 


Canada Life: S. C. McEvenue, with the 
company since 1927, has been appointed 
Vice President and ‘will continue his for- 
mer responsibilities as General Manager 
and a director of the company. 
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Canadian Ordinary Sales: November, 
1945—$76,946,000; November, 1944—$53,- 
266,000. 

kk * 


Coates & Herfurth: Lt. Commander 
W. C. Brennan, U.S.N.R., formerly with 
the Forest Lawn Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has joined the firm of Coates & 
Herfurth, Consulting Actuaries, follow- 
ing his discharge from the Navy. 

x * * 


Columbian Mutual Life: C. 4. Baker, 
of the Birmingham, Ala. Agency, has 
been named leading General agent of the 
company for 1945. Mr. Baker’s Agency 
paid for ie ¥ = 1945 allotment. 


Commonwealth Life: Don B. Caw- 
thorne, in the business since 1937, except 
for war service, has been named Manager 
of the company’s West Kentucky Agency 
with headquarters at Owensboro. 

x kk 


Connecticut General: Ernest S. Hilde- 
brand has been promoted from Assistant 
to Manager of the Sales Promotion De- 
partment. 

Robert R. Onderdonk, in the business 
for over 8 years, has been named Man- 
ager for the company in Cleveland, Ohio, 
following the retirement of General 
Agent John A. ree 


Connecticut Mutual: Captain Harris G. 
Lyman has reopened his general agency 
for the company in New Orleans at 301 
Baronne Building, after serving three 
and one-half years in the service. 

Henry C. Hall, Supervisor of Farm 
Loans for the company, has been elected 
Chairman of the Farm Study Conference. 
This latter organization is made up of 
farm loan executives of several large life 
insurance —— 

* 


Continental Assurance: Robert L. Fon- 
taine, with the company for 12 years and 
recently returned after three years’ serv- 
ice in the Navy, has been named Director 
of Publicity, and Robert B. Beck has 
been appointed Associate Educational 
Director. Mr. Beck will devote most of 
his time to teaching returning service men. 
Robert B. Beck, in the selling end of 
the life insurance business since 1929, 
has been named to the Home Office staff 
and will be associated with the Sales 
Training and Development program. 
Youngberg-Carlson Company, Inc., 201 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, have been 
appointed General Agents for the com- 


pany. 
xkkk 


Equitable Society: Wm. M. Duff, 
C.L.U., Manager of the Society’s Pitts- 
burgh Agency and in charge of the 
Woods Company from 1927 to 1942, com- 







pleted 50 years of continuous service on 
December 22 last. In 1927 the Woods 
Company had $766,000,000 insurance in 
force and at the time of its dissolution 
in 1942 this amount had grown to $1,137,- 


e-a2 = 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Following the 
annual policyholders’ meeting held in 
January, Calvin L. Pontius, Manager of 
Agencies, was elected Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies. At the same time 
Richard H. Hollenberg, an attorney in 
the company’s Law Department, was 
named Assistant Counsel and C. J. R. 
Sproule, Investment Officer, and W. K. 
Miller, 2nd boc Sr “ay “te retired. 


Franklin Life: Wayne A. Messmore has 
been appointed Regional Manager for the 
company in Northeastern Indiana. Mr. 
Messmore was formerly associated with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

New business for December, 1945, 
showed a gain of 121.2% over the same 
month in 1 

xk kk 


Girard Life: New business for the year 

1945 showed a gain of 53% over 1944. 

The in force a4 comet a gain of 8%. 
* 


Guardian Life: Irving Rosenthal and 
Daniel J. Lyons have been promoted from 
Assistant to Associate Actuary and 
C. C. Robinson, Executive Assistant, was 
promoted to Director of Public Relations. 
xk 

Home Life: Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph was 
the company’s leading producer in 1945 
when she wrote $1,003,001. Mrs. Joseph 
has been with the company over 15 years; 
last year qualified for the National Qual- 
ity Award; life member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
very active in Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, New York City and also partici- 
pates in other business activities as well. 
Major Paul Troth has returned to the 
company’s Agency Department after four 
years and two months’ service in the 
United States Army. 
x kk 


John Hancock Mutual: The following 
Group Department appointments have 
made: Allison S. Beebe, Sales Represen- 
tative at Buffalo; Donald V. Springgate, 
Service Representative at New York; 
Jay W. Stream, Sales Representative at 
Chicago and Joseph J. Vheaulon, Sales 
Representative at Philadelphia. Fred W. 
Banfield, formerly home office represen- 
tative at Buffalo, has been appointed Field 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Assistant at the Home Office in the Group 
Sales Division and Everett D. Thompson 
has been named Supervisor of Group 
Accident and Health Claims in the Chi- 
cago territory. 

Ted H. Koenig has been promoted to 
Assistant Controller, following his recent 
discharge after 42 months of service in 
the Army. Mr. Koenig joined the com- 
pany in 1924. 

x kk 
Life Agency Cashiers: Frank Lakin, 
Lincoln National, has assumed the Presi- 
dency of the Detroit-Windsor organiza- 
tion following Victor Wilson’s transfer 
to Des Moines, Iowa. At the same time, 
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Miss Alice M. Stearns, with the Berk- 
shire Life in Detroit, was elected Secre- 
tary, following the resignation of Miss 
Lenetta Kliese of the Connecticut Mutual. 

x &k * 

Lincoln National: Arthur D. Crow, 
C.L.U., former Columbus, Ohio General 
Agent for the company, has become as- 
sociated with the Charles O. Reynolds 
Company Agency in Chicago in a partner- 
ship arrangement. Mr. Crow has been 
with the company since 1929, except for 
military service. 

xk * 

London Life: William C. Laird, C.L.U., 
has been appointed Assistant General 
Manager and Director of Agencies, suc- 
ceeding J. G. Stephenson, retired, after 
39 years of service. 

At the same time Harold I. Weir, 
C.L.U., was appointed Superintendent of 
Agencies, covering both Industrial and 
Ordinary. 

+ & & 
Massachusetts Mutual: With sales aver- 
aging oved $1,000,000 per day, the Gen- 
eral Agents and Agents, under the leader- 
ship of George E. Lackey, C.L.U. of 
Detroit, sold more than $28,000,000 of 
business in December in honor of Vice 
President Joseph C. Behan, representing 
the 50th anniversary of his service with 
the company. 

xk 
Metropolitan Life: Charles A. Dobbins, 
formerly a supervisor in the Agency Di- 
vision, has been appointed Manager of the 
Company’s district office at Waterville, 
Maine, succeeding Maurice L. Reilly, re- 
tired. 

Lewis W. Merrow has been appointed 
Manager for the company in its district 
office at North Adams, Mass., succeeding 
John J. Egan, who was transferred in 
similar capacity to Marlboro, Mass. dis- 
trict. In turn, William Rivers was trans- 
ferred from Marlboro to Brattleboro, Vt. 

Ervin A. Rieckman, formerly territorial 
supervisor for the company in its Mid- 
Western territory, has been named Man- 
ager of the Humboldt (Chicago), Illinois 
district. He succeeds Raymond E. Storck, 
who was transferred to the Kenwood 
(Chicago) district. 

William A. Rivers, with the company 
since 1933, has been named Manager of 
the company’s district office at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., succeeding the late Charles P. 
Flinton. 


xk * 
Midland Mutual: John G. Monroe, Supt. 
of Agencies, died on December 25 last. 
Mr. Monroe joined the company in 1910 
and came to the home office in 1919. Had 
he lived to March 1, 1946 he would have 
been 88 years of age. 
- s = 

Minnesota Mutual: Three peaks were 
attained by the company in December, 
1945 in honoring President T. A. Phillips. 
The examined business totaled $10,595,998 
and the paid volume was $9,445,107— 
both records. The third achievement was 
the mark attained bv insurance in force, 
which stood at $347,261,000 as of year 
end. 

Paid business for the first 11 months 
of 1945 showed a gain of 28.4% over the 
same period in 1944, 





Mutual Benefit Life: Paul B. McCray 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s Davenport, Iowa Agency. Mr. 
McCray was in the selling end of the 
business for 11 years prior to 1941, when 
he entered the Navy. 

As of December 31, 1945 the following 
members of the home office staff retired 
from active duty: Dr. William R. Ward, 
Senior Medical Director; Homer J. Die- 
fendorf, Assistant Treasurer ; Harold A. 
Smith, Agency Department's Financial 
Advisor and Nathaniel P. Gardner, a 
Registrar. 


x & & 


Mutual Life: Four new training assist- 
ants have been appointed. They are: 
Lt. Col. Edward C. Danford, formerly 
of the company’s Columbus Agency; 
Lloyd F. Roberts, of the 


Denver Agency and T. Harry Bulloch, a 
Special Agent for the Company in Can- 
ada with headquarters at Winnipeg. 

Robert R. Stroud, with the company 
since 1940, has been appointed Assistant 
to the President. 


x & ® 


National Life (Vt.): W. Thornton Buck- 
ner has become Associate General Agent 
in the Clyde R. Welman Agency of the 
company of Memphis, Tenn. Previously 
Mr. Buckner had served 24 years as 
agency organizer and director with the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 

D. C. Davis, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, has been elected one of the 
nine members of the Board of Governors 
of the American Bar Association. 


xk *wkk 
New England Mutual: David Marks, 
Jr., C.L.U., for the third consecutive 
year, 


led all the company’s agents in 
production. Including Annuities and using 
the Million Dollar Round Table method 
of calculating the amount written, Mr. 
Mark’s production totaled around $4,500,- 
000. Of this sum approximately $2,125,000 
was given to the New England Mutual. 

Gordon C. Henley has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in 
Worcester, Mass., succeeding Kenneth L. 
Morse, retiring after 37 years. Mr. Hen- 
ley joined the company in its Worcester 
Agency in 1926. 

Effective January 2 the following part- 
nerships became operative: Albert E. 
Payton, General Agent in Los Angeles, 
formed a partnership with his associates 
Henry W. Dunn and Bruce Bare, C.L.U.; 
in Philadelphia, Albert W. Moore, 
C.L.U. took into partnership his associ- 
ate, Caspar W. Haines; in Columbus, 
Ohio, General Agent Paul M. Smith took 
into partnership his associate Clifford C. 
Wharf. 
xk kk 


New York Life: Henry Conley, Jr., 
C.L.U. has been appointed Agency Di- 
rector for the company in Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Conley has been associated with the 
New York Life since 1936 in various 
sales capacities. He succeeds T. W. 
Abbott who, at the same time, was named 
Agency Instructor at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Occidental Life: A. M. Burke, mortgage 
loan representative for the company in 
Chicago, has been appointed Assistant to 
President Dwight L. Clarke. Mr. Burke 
has been associated with the company 
since 1930. 

x kk * 


Ohio State Life: The 1945 October and 

November sales campaign in honor of 

Claris Adams, President, showed a gain 

of 25.7% over the same period in 1944. 
xk kk 


Pacific Mutual Life: Upon the retire- 
ment of Frank B. Schwentker of the 
company’s General Agency in Phoenix, 
Arizona for the past 43 years, his son, 
Frank J. Schwentker, C.L.U. and recently 
discharged with the rank of Lt. Com- 
mander from the Navy, and J. Otis Sul- 
livan, formerly Agency Supervisor, have 
been named General Agents. 

C. H. Fowler, formerly Accident and 
Health Sales Supervisor for the com- 
pany, has been appointed General Agent 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

xk &k * 


Provident Mutual: John J. Tunmore, 
recently released from service in the 
Navy, has been taken into partnership 
with his father, J. S. Tunmore, in one 
of the company’s Agencies in New York 
City. 

xk * 


Prudential: Robert E. Wilkins, C.L.U., 


former Lieutenant Commander in the 
U. S. Navy, has been named Manager 
of the company’s new Hartford Ordinary 
Agency. The headquarters of this new 
office will be Suite 350, Palace Building, 
635 Main Street, Hartford. 

Wayne E,. Philips has been promoted 
to Superintendent of the New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. office, located in the Logan 
National Bank & Trust Building. Mr. 
Philips began his career with the com- 
pany on April 6, 1931. 

* & & 


Scranton Life: Paid business for 1945 

exceeded 1944 by 20% and amounted to 

over $4,000,000. The December, 1945 gain 

over the same month in 1944 was 18%. 
* 2 


Security Mutual Life: 4. Stewart Payne 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Binghamton, succeeding the 
late George H. Dann. Mr. Payne has 
been in the selling end of the business 
since 1930. 

e& 2 @ 


Shenandoah Life: E. Dudley Colhoun 
has been promoted to Superintendent of 
Agencies for the company. Mr. Colhoun 
has been in the business over 22 years 
and is well known among insurance field 
men, being currently a Trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
xk kk 


State Mutual Life: John R. Fitzpatrick, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1930, has 
been named Agency Supervisor. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick came out of the armed serv- 
ices in Oct. 1945 after 41 months of active 
duty, having served in the Air Corps with 
the rank of Major. 
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The Travelers: In the Accident, Life and 
Group Departments, Hermon N. Herrick 
has been promoted from Field Assistant 
to Assistant Manager of the Washington 
office. Wilfred A. Reimers and J. Powell 
Watson, Jr., recently released from serv- 
ice, have been reappointed as field assist- 
ants in these three departments in Des 
Moines, Iowa and Richmond, Va., re- 
spectively. 

“ -& @ 
Union Mutual: Col. Hugh L. Walker, 
Manager of the company’s Syracuse, 
New York Agency prior to entering the 
service in 1943, has been named Manager 
of the company’s Boston Agency. He 
succeeds J. O. Bogardus. 

es & 2 


Volunteer State Life: Hugh H. Ken- 
nedy, with the company since 1922 and 
recently returned after 5 years of military 
service with the rank of Colonel in the 
Army, has been promoted to Assistant 
Secretary. 

December, 1945 showed a gain in paid 
business of 38% over the same month in 
1944. 

* & & 


West Coast Life: Kenneth R. Wilcox 
has been named Manager for the state 
of Oregon succeeding J. W. Stewart, 
who retired January 1. Mr. Wilcox has 
been with the company since 1937. 


Nepenthe 


Pygmalion, the sculptor, fell in 





love with Galatea, the ivory prod- 
uct of his art. 

There are life underwriting Pyg- 
malions, too—bemused wanderers 
in the labyrinths of semi-actuarial 
science who grow so enamored of 
their intriguing mathematical Gal- 
ateas that they cease all practically 
productive efforts. 

It is a sad event when any studi- 
ous individual succeeds in educat- 
ing himself beyond his intellect, 
but it is a major catastrophe when 
an agent plac es over his eyes the 
blindfolds of abstruse technicalities 





and thereby conceals the glorious 
vision of life insurance in action. 
Out of the mouths of babes comes 
truth; out of the mouths of “‘ex- 
perts,” confusion. 

We become like that which we 
conquer, and all too often men find 
that having mastered knowledge 
they have made it their master. 
Unfortunately, the gods of life insur- 
ance know no Aphrodite who can 
turn Galateas into flesh and blood. 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 
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Where there is 
no Vision 

The People 
Perish 


Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 




















United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


vi 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 
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INSTALMENT CREDIT 


Possible Danger 


ANGERS of a postwar “boom 

and bust” will be much increased 
if instalment credit is opened up to 
excessive expansion, warns a re- 
port from the Family Economics Bu- 
reau of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. 

With an enormous backed-up de- 
mand for goods and services, and 
over 100 billion dollars in consumer 
cash savings overhanging the mar- 
ket, the additional stimulus of over- 
liberal instalment credits can be very 
dangerous, the report says, adding 
that excesses of consumer credit 
have puffed up previous booms, 
while the payoff load upon the con- 
sumer in the ensuing declines has 
increased the severity of such de- 
pressions. 


Effect of War 


Total consumer credit reached a 
record height of 9% billion dollars 
in the fall of 1941, of which ap- 
proximately 6 billions was instal- 
ment credit. Wartime credit regula- 
tions and the practical disappearance 
of new automobiles, refrigerators, 
and other goods largely purchased 
on instalments, reduced total con- 
sumer credit by nearly one-half and 
instalment debt by over two-thirds 
by the end of 1943. Both totals have 
since shown some increase, although 
wartime credit regulations are still 
in force. Should such restrictions be 
removed, business itself should vol- 
untarily enforce equal or more 
severe restrictions, the report coun- 
sels ; otherwise the stage will be set 
for an inflation of consumer credit 
far beyond its former peak of nearly 
10 billions, to a probable total .of 
15 billions or more within the next 
few years. When this point is 
reached, the report warns, look out 
for trouble. 

The first instalment deals to be 
made as part of a regular store 
policy, the study says, were re- 
corded by a New York furniture 
store in 1807. However, instalment 
purchasing did not really become 
big business until the age of mass 
production of automobiles; it de- 
veloped further with the mass pro- 
duction of electric household ap- 
pliances in the twenties. 
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Instalment credit made a rapid 
expansion when the various restrain- 


‘ing influences of World War I 


ended, and reached a peak in the 
boom of 1920; it shrank briefly in 
the depression of 1921; it reached 
a new peak in 1929; hit bottom 
again in 1932-33. It approximately 
equalled the ’29 peak in 1937 with 
a total consumer credit outstanding 
of approximately 7 billion dollars, of 
which about 4 billion was instalment 
debt. Receding sharply in the new 
depression of 1938, it picked up 
again as European war orders re- 
stored mass purchasing power; it 
climbed to fantastic new heights in 
1941, but was then checked by the 
application of wartime credit re- 
strictions, combined with the short- 
age of consumer durable goods and 
the improved cash position of wage 
earners. 

In prewar years, the automobile 
trade generally accounted for ap- 
proximately half of the consumer 
instalment sale debt outstanding, 
furniture stores for one-fifth, de- 
partment stores for one-eighth, 
household appliance stores for one- 
tenth, and jewelry stores for some 
3 per cent of total consumer instal- 
ment sale debt. 


Allocation of Consumer Instalment 








Debt—1940 
Millions 
ee $1,729 
Department stores and mail 
0 SE eee 439 
Furniture stores .......... 599 
Household appliance stores 302 
Jewelry stores ...... coos ee 
oe oS ee eae 271 
Total consumer instalment 
Sewer $3,450 
Total consumer instalment 
| 1,984* 
Total consumer instalment 
GE 55S 6a.s oes ea xemee $5,434 
Benefits 


The instalment purchase plan has 
conferred many benefits on society 
when wisely used, the report points 
out. The plan has greatly extended 
home ownership; it has helped to 
iron out seasonal peaks and valleys 
and therefore seasonal unemploy- 
ment in the automobile business, as 
well as in other lines. 





Furthermore, many 


families 
would undoubtedly fail to save suf- 
ficient money in advance, if they 
had to pay cash for the substantial 
purchases so widely made on instal- 
ments, and instead would fritter 


away their income. Substantial 
household possessions, once they 
have been acquired and their pur- 
chase begun on the instalment plan; 
are likely to be kept if it is at all 
possible, through sacrifices and more 
careful management of other out- 
goes, the study says, since the in- 
stalment plan fits debt pay-off into 
a family budget pattern. 


Bad Features 


However, it is pointed out, over | 


the long run consumers can actually 
buy less on the instalment plan than 
they can by using cash, because of 
the necessary financing costs. 
Through credit, consumers can buy 
more goods than they ordinarily 
would in a period of uptrend in 
wages; but they can buy less in a 
period of decline, when last year’s 
or last month’s purchases must be 
paid off from shrinking pay en- 
velopes. 

The American consumer, noted 
for optimism and eagerness, has 
had a fatal tendency to overdo a 
good thing, the report points out; he 
has tended to use his credit and 
mortgage his income in advance in 
boom times when he least needed 
credit. Yet a recent public opinion 
poll found a majority of the public 
in favor of continuing limitations 
on consumer credit approximately 
in accordance with the wartime reg- 
ulations. These prescribe in gen- 
eral: one-third of the purchase price 
down and 12 months to pay off the 
balance, on most consumer goods. 
In the case of automobiles and mo- 
torcycles, maximum terms allowed 
are one-third down and 15 months’ 
time to pay off the balance; in the 
case of pianos and household goods, 
one-fifth down and 12 months for 
the balance. Charge accounts in re- 
tail stores, the regulations prescribe, 
must be paid in full by the 10th of 
the second calendar month follow- 
ing the month of purchase. 


* A considerable portion of these loans, 
made by banks, credit unions, personal 
finance companies, etc., was also orig- 
inally incurred for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and other merchandise. 
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True Stories about the Crop that never Fails 





IDAHO MAN LIVING “LIFE OF RILEY” 


IN CALIFORNIA! 
Check for $251.01 coming in every month 


realize now how much better Northwestern Mutual 
can do all these things than any individual. 

“Must close now, wishing you and your family all 
the fine things you've helped us attain, and more...” 

There is no surer victory team in the world than 
B a Northwestern Mutual agent and a man determined 
to protect his family, his farm and himself with life 
insurance. 

When a Northwestern Mutual agent calls on you, 
remember this ad and the letter above. Sit down 
with him and do a little figuring — you'll be sur- 
prised how easily you can arrange for a life income 

————— of your own choosing, to come in every month, after 
Just WANT to pass along part of a letter whatever retirement age you pick. 
from a former Idaho man. It’s the kind of, 
letter that makes you wonder just how ready 
you are for those days of your life that belong 
to you. .. . Here's the letter addressed to a 
Northwestern Mutual agent — 





“I don’t think I'm dreaming for every morning I 
wake up in this marvelous California climate and 
Sally serves my breakfast in the sun on the patio 
and we talk about the old days... and then the Why Northwestern Mutual—The difference between 
first of every month, regular as clockwork, comes life insurance companies is of vital importance when 
my Northwestern Mutual check for $251.01—and _—_ planning or buying the kind of independence that 
that’s not dreaming! That check 1s the realest thing only life insurance brings. Do these two things: 
in this world’and I have you, largely, to thank for it. (1) see your Northwestern Mutual agent and let him 

“I think one of the most wonderful things about tell you what that difference means to you; and (2) 
life insurance retirement 1s the freedom from worry talk with any of our policyholders, for they can tell 
over investments, property values, crops, interest you why no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
rates and all the other things that seem to plague in that happiest of all business relanonships — old 
you if you're trying to watch every cent yourself. I customers coming back for more. 





™ Northwestern Mutual ~~ 


Life Insurance Company, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE — The Crop that never Fails 


1, 1946 




















Happiness 
FOR SALE 


The doubting Thomas’ of the world will cast a 
supercilious eye on that phrase, but the real Life 
Underwriter is taking inventory with that in mind. 
Checking here, planning to rebuild there, discarding 
some obsolete sales method and over all incorporat- 
ing the selling of happiness—happiness of the young 
child, the widowed mother, the man or woman of 
sunset years no longer capable of self-support. 


Are you satisfied with the outlook of your future? 
Does your inventory check in the black? For more 
than a third of a century Peoples Life agency 
officials have been helping men find the successful 


answer in “Happiness for Sale,” via the life policy. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 











FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 
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REVIEW OF 1945—Continued 


Late in the year, the Administration sponsored a 
separate measure—the so-called National Health Insur- 
ance Program—embracing hospitalization and medical 
care and coverage for disability beginning at age eight- 
een. The health insurance proposals submitted were 
similar to those already included in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. 





Revenue Act Revision 


In the event Congress turns its attention to a revision 
of the revenue laws, the Committee on [Federal Law 
and Legislation of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters is prepared to urge adoption of the 
Bridges-Goodwin Bill, or one similar to it, for a credit 
or deduction from gross income of a stipulated amount 
of premiums paid each year by an insured person. Also 
to be advocated is the restoration of the specific exemp- 
tion of $40,000 of life insurance proceeds from the 
Federal estate tax, which exemption Congress removed 
in 1942 as a war revenue measure. 


Private Pension Plans 


The fear of some company men and underwriters 
that pension plans would level off sharply after the war 
and upon repeal of the excess profits tax apparently was 
not well founded. The reasons for the general retention 
of present plans, as well as the development of new ones, 
are becoming fairly obvious. Corporation earnings dur- 
ing the reconversion period are expected to be substan- 
tial, while their combined normal and surtax rates may 
remain close to 40%. The morale value of pension plans 
has taken firmer root, and this is of primary importance. 
Both management and labor favor replacement of aged 
employees with younger ones, employment is made more 
stable, the employee is more loyal and efficient, and the 
employer is discharging a moral and social obligation 
to his employee at retirement. A multitude of new cor- 
porations in process of organization for the postwar 
trade will be a fertile field for pension plans, while many 
going concerns that have been too busy to see the pension 
trend are ripe to fall in line. 

Ever active in the public interest, life underwriters 
of the nation kept their shoulders to the wheel in all 
major war bond drives of the past year. Many of them 
found time too for studies leading to the C.L.U. desig- 
nation while others qualified for the New National 
Quality Award. 

Returning from the battlefronts, virtually thousands 
of agents found helpful tools set up for them in specially 
devised refresher courses held in Home Offices and 
Agencies. One state association alone raised a consid- 
erable sum to establish a department of education and 
training at national headquarters. 

Through the earnest efforts of the membership com- 
mittee, enrollment in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters reached 37,023 at its fiscal year, June 30, 
1945, a gain of 4,615 over the previous year. The 
immediate goal is 40,000 members. 

The contention of agency heads and underwriter 
groups is that higher efficiency of the agent raises the 
amount and quality of his production. The surveys of 
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recent years appear to justify their position. If the 
past is a criterion, the outlook for the future in this 
respect is very bright. 

During the past year, a well-considered plan to merge 
the Association of Life Agency Officers and the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau was effected under the 
name of Life Insurance Management Association. The 
new organization elected Wendell F. Hanselman, Presi- 
dent, and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Managing Di- 
(rector. 

The American Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America have proposed to operate 
through several joint committees and furnish joint 
services to their member companies. One of the prin- 
cipal joint undertakings is broad research into invest- 
/ments. The latter organization named Dave E. Satter- 
| field, former Congressman, as Executive Director, and 
Bruce E. Shepherd, its former Actuary, as Manager. 





Institute of Life Insurance 


Expanding further its information to the public and 
improving its existing public relations services, the 
Institute of Life Insurance won high approval through- 
out the industry. The institute has effectively filled a 
much needed service to everyone interested in or af- 
fected by life insurance. 

One of the outstanding contributions by industry has 
been the campaign sponsored by Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America, in conjunction with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to arouse the public of the dangers of inflation. 
This well distributed publicity had as its objective the 
preservation of the financial health of the nation through 
the public’s exercise of thrift by the purchase of war 
bonds, adequate life insurance and other savings, and 
the spending of money for essential needs only. 

Through the co-operation of one hundred forty-three 
sustaining companies, the Life Insurance Medical Re- 





search Fund has been launched. The new fund will con- 
duct its own research and also will assist existing in- 
stitutions in their studies. Special research into heart 
and arterial diseases will be studied first. Announce- 
ment of the plan was made by President M. A. Linton 
of the Provident Mutual, Chairman of the organization 
| committee. 


The Test of Time 


The devastating effects of the war present a challenge 
to all to help solve the complex issues and problems of 
the times. 

Thoughtful citizens everywhere are confident the 
public’s level headedness and common sense will prevail 
and that all major questions will be fully and finally 
resolved. They see a determined adherence to the 
system that has made it possible for the people to be 
both free and secure. 

The frontiers of America are open for scientific 
development and growth for a period of time as yet 
unknown. For the people a higher standard of living is 
on the horizon now and for the future. 

Life insurance is helping to build a secure and en- 
during. America. Its character indicates that its pur- 











"Wonder what 


the ‘score’ will be 


back home?” 


That is the question a great many of our 
service men were asking as the end of the war 
came in sight in 1945. 


They put this question to New England 
Mutual, in so many words, and the company 
responded by making available the 40-page 
booklet “Information for Veterans,” which 
contains most of the answers. 


More than half a million copies have now 
been distributed, and the following letter, 
from a Seabee in the Pacific, is a typical reply: 


“Am very much interested in your 
booklet ‘Information for Veterans.’ 
This service to servicemen and 
women is certainly a godsend and, 
through it, you will earn the gratt- 
tude of thousands of returning veter- 
ans, I am sure.” 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 














poses will be fulfilled. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1946 
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Pension Data—Continued 


ever, during the current period of 
lower interest rates and greater 
longevity the money-purchase type 
of plan has become even less effec- 
tive than formerly. 

As a consequence of all these ob- 
jections employers have had to in- 
crease benefits in order to solve their 
superannnuation problem. One 
method of doing this is to step up 
the ratio of employer to employee 





Constant 


GROWTH 


Iusurance tn 
(12-31-45) 


86,683,730 
59,175,402 


ow 


11.8% 


% Field Underwriters 
and Agency Managers 
PROSPER with our 
unusual Q-V-S Plan of 


Compensation! 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 
Clarence J. Daly, President 
W.V.Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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contributions. Whereas, formerly, 
they may have been on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis, they are now 
paying $1.25 or $1.50 for each $1.00 
of employee contributions. A second 
method is to increase the percentage 
of both employer and employee con- 
tributions. 

A third method, in spite of certain 
advantages of money-purchase 
plans, is to switch their future-serv- 
ice benefit formula from money- 
purchase to definite benefit type. 


Case #5—Inadequate Years of 
Credit 


Plans with a high minimum age 
of eligibility, such as age 35, which 
give credit only for years of actual 
membership often produce inade- 
quate benefits for both past and fu- 
ture service. For instance, such a 
plan with a 1 percent benefit for each 
year of membership would have a 
maximum pension benefit of 30 per- 
cent—1 percent times the 30 years 
from age 35 to age 65. Hence, when 
an employee reaches age 35 and 
becomes eligible, such plans should 
either give retroactive credit for 
years of service prior to age 35 or 
increase the percentage of benefit 
for each year of actual credited 
membership. 


* Copyright 1946, Pension Planning Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 
Officers Elected 


T A meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund held in De- 
cember in New York, the following 
officers were elected for one year: 
M. Albert Linton, Chairman; Leroy 





POSITION WANTED 


LAWYER, CLAIMS ADMINISTRATOR, ex- 
Naval Intelligence Officer, age 36, A.I.1.0.A., 
L.O.M.A. and Columbia University insurance 
courses, available for responsible position. 
Twelve years in insurance. Last position. 
Assistant Manager Claims Department and 
Assistant to General Counsel with life com- 
pany in New York. Experienced in investiga- 
tions, neqotiations and preparation of cases 
for trial. Specialized in fraudulent claims un- 
der contestable, accidental death and dis- 
ability clauses. Familiar legal phases of in- 
surance. Write Box L-201, Best's Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





A. Lincoln, Vice Chairman; Leigh 
Cruess, Secretary; Morgan B 
Brainard, Jr., Treasurer. 

Report was made that the ConJ 
stitution which had been submitted 
to a vote of the membership had 
been adopted by a mail vote of over 
90%, with no negative votes. By the 
terms of the Constitution the join 
committee which had been carrying 
on the project to date was continue 
as the Board of the Fund until th 
end of 1946. 

The membership of the Fund now 
includes 137 United States com- 
panies, having over 92% of the total 
amount of life insurance outstand-| 
ing in all United States companies, 
and, in addition, ten Canadian com- 
panies which contribute on the basis 
of their United States business. The 
annual contributions of the member 
companies total approximately 


$580,000. 





Grants Approved | 


The Advisory Council at a pre 
ceding all-day meeting under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Francis 6. 
Blake, Dean of the Yale Medical 
School, had considered a number of 
requests for grants of funds. They 
recommended to the Board eight 
grants totaling $126,525 to six med- 





ical schools, as follows: University 
of Pennsylvania, Southwestern 





Medical College (Texas), Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Yale University, 
Washington University, and Colum- 
bia University, all of which were 
approved by the Board. These 
grants covering periods ranging 
from one to three years are all for 
research in the field of cardiovascu- 
lar diseases, the area with which the 
Fund will concern itself at the out- 
set. Diseases of the heart and ar- 
teries are the primary causes of 
death in the country and relatively 
little money is being spent in re- 
search in that field. 

Notices regarding the Fund have 
been sent by the Advisory Council to 
medical schools generally and to 
medical journals. Applications for 
additional grants will be considered 
at meetings of the Council and the 
Board in March 1946. These meet- 
ings will also be attended by the 
representatives of the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors’ organiza- 
tions, who are in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity. 
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SAFETY DIRECTORS and INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION 3 orsrarinc on supervisory orriciats 


INSURANCE ENGINEERS and INSPECTORS 


Introducing for the First Time a Complete Safety Directory! 


Best’s Safety Directory and Catalog 
of 
HYGIENE ¢ FIRST-AID + FIRE PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS 
READY IN 1946 


For the first time the prospective buyer of all types of safety equipment will have 
at his fingertips the information he has needed and wanted for so long. Best’s 
Safety Directory and Catalog is no ordinary “buyers’ guide” because it tells the 
buyer what to use, when to use it and where to get it. 


1—All products related to the safety field are listed in 
Best’s Safety Directory. 


2—Each and every product contained within this book’s 
covers is described in its specific category. 


3—The uses for each safety device are supplied. 


4—-The name and address of the manufacturer of the 
device is given. 


5—The name and address of the local dealer in your 
city is also provided. 


Never before has there been a book in the safety field comparable to Best’s Safety 
Directory & Catalog. It will save your valuable time which you would normally 
waste on phone calls, letter writing and hunting around—and, in addition—the 
Directory supplies you with authoritative, useful and illustrated information. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW!—$5.00 Each 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Est. 1899 
‘Publishers of Safety Engineering Magazine’ 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Late in the year 1879, F. W. Woolworth opened a store in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which was destined to become the 
first of a great industry. A few months before, Fidelity had 
begun business in a one room office in nearby Philadelphia. 

From such humble beginnings have risen the great institu- 
tions serving the American people today. For the story of 
Fidelity, write for your copy of "The Company Back of the 
Contract.” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 




















NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
become a policyholder 


of the 


\. SUN LIFE 
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REALTY FINANCING—Continued 


still contains novel potentialities is the FHA loan. Here 
was a plan which made lending greybeards and even 
adventurous youngsters shiver. It first proposed 80% 
and then 90% loans at a time when lenders dreaded tg 
think of their experiences with some alleged 50% loans! 
But the FHA loans were premised upon certain basi 
fundamentals, as follows: 

1. Careful selection of the borrowers ; 

2. Careful selection of the property ; 

3. Insistence upon a satisfactory relationship betweer 
the borrower’s debt requirements and his earning ca4 
pacity; (Usually these charges have not exceeded a 
reasonable rental.) 

4. Complete amortization of the loan throughout its 
term ; 

5. Monthly payments of principal, interest, insurance 
premiums and taxes ; 

6. Government guarantee against loss from the un- 
predictable risk. 

Probably the most significant revelation emanating 
from FHA demonstrates that high ratio home loans 
safely can be made to borrowers of character and 
suggests that we should place as much, if not more, 
emphasis upon the character of the borrower than on 
the property. This reminds us of the classic comments| 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan, Sr., in 1912 before the Pujo 
Committee, as follows: 

Counsel: “Is not commercial credit based primarily 
upon money or property ?” 

Mr. Morgan: “No, sir; the first thing is character.” 

Counsel: “Before money or property ?” 

Mr. Morgan: “Before money or anything else. Money 
cannot buy it.” 

Counsel : “So that a man with character, without any- 
thing at all behind it, can get all the credit he wants, and 
a man with the property cannot get it ?” 

Mr. Morgan: “That is very often the case.” 











Social Advantages 


The FHA is a distinct aid to the maintenance of pr- 
vate enterprise by making it possible for privately owned 
capital to assume risks otherwise hardly justifiable. The 
social contribution of FHA in encouraging home owner- 
ship on a better organized plan than heretofore has been 
available, with the social advantages of home owner- 
ship which result, dare not be overlooked. In other 
words, the FHA has aided the marshalling of private 
capital for a most worthy social purpose, with the gov- 
ernment assuming the unpredictable risk. What better 
formula has yet been devised to aid the continuation of 
capitalistic and democratic freedom of enterprise? 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that the National 
Life Insurance Company was among the earliest lenders 
to enter this field. Under the able, aggressive and far- 
sighted leadership of Elbert S. Brigham now president 
of the Company, and at that time vice president and 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, and a Vermont 
Republican who had served six years in the House of 
Representatives, FHA’s became a major outlet for the 
investment of our funds. To September 30th, we had 
purchased $209,179,000 of these loans and on that date 
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owned $142,229,000. Of 35,673 loans purchased, we 
have been obliged to complete foreclosure on only 53 
= residences and 4 apartments. 
1 80% 
ded 2 Other Developments 
loans Other recent developments in mortgage lending con- 
| basiq sist of privileges or options given to lenders and their 
possession makes it easier for borrowers to carry their 
loans, and fortifies their ability to weather periods of 
adversity or sudden change of plans. 
‘tweel} ~= Many loans now provide that borrowers shall have 
1§ C47 the privilege of making payments on principal in excess 
ded a of regular amortization. Sometimes lenders feel that 
.| such payments should be limited to a certain percentage 
ut ity during the early years of the loan, but most lenders 
adhere to liberal policies with respect to prepayments, 
trance especially when the principal reductions do not represent 
the proceeds of refinancing loans. Thus, the borrower’s 
l€ un- stake in the property is increased and he receives sub- 
._ Stantial encouragement to continue his payments. 
hating Loan papers frequently provide that the loan shall A Connecticut General spe- 
= not be considered in default so long as payments on cialist from the brokerage de- 
principal exceed those specified by the amortization ; é 
more, schedule, and interest, taxes, and insurance premiums partment of the Connecticut 
an On are paid. In other words, the borrower is permitted to General office in your com- 
ments’ reduce his loan in excess of required amortization when munity can in his usefulness 
Pujol he has surplus funds and then at a later date, if he y ‘call EX 
; desires, to enjoy the benefit of his thrift and foresight become practically an asl 
narily! and to forego principal payments equal to reductions in TRA man in your organiza- 
,, excess of amortization. tion. 
cter. Many lenders also permit the borrower to pay his loan 
in full at any time without penalty in the event the He combines a_ thorough 
Toney property is sold. This provides the borrower with free- knowledge of brokers’ and 
dom to clear himself of his mortgage debt in case he is , ‘ - 
ee transferred to another city or desires to acquire other clients’ problems with the 
>, an@ living accommodations. broad facilities of a company 
that handles all forms of 
Deferred Payments ; 
Personal insurance, Group 
An increasingly popular provision permits the bor- insurance, Business insurance 
ca rower to defer principal instalments for a while in the and Pension plans. His own 
_| event that the loan has been kept in good standing for a : Roy ™ a 
wr stipulated number of years. To be a peels ataen- technical se ces sella - 
- The) times a borrower has the right, after the second or third ther backed by Connecticut 
wner-| year, to defer principal instalments for a number of General’s Advisory Bureau. 
been} months equal to the number of years that the loan has 
vner-| been kept in good standing. Call this EXTRA man at 
other Borrowers frequently enjoy the right, on concurrence your nearest Connecticut 
‘ivate} of the lender, to increase the loan at any time without po | offi 
§°V'! complete refinancing of the loan. This makes it possible General office. 
etter? to obtain funds for repairs, improvements, and other 
“p °'! worthy purposes without incurring the numerous and 
? often substantial expenses of refinancing or practically 
‘ional obtaining a new loan. It is of advantage not only to the 
— borrower, but also to the lender because it offers en- 
F Ped couragement to keep the property in better condition. C 0 n n E { T | { u T 
- and 
Packaged Mortgages 
my : G E i E R e L BETTER SERVICE 
a the _ Probably the most appealing of all the recent innova- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THROUGH BETTER MEN 
had) tions in mortgage financing is the so-called “Packaged HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT MEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
~~ Mortgage” which permits the borrower to include SeCNnnNOn an ONOUP AANOSTUED 
(Continued on the next page) 
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REALTY FINANCING—Continued 


household equipment, such as refrigerators, ranges, 
home laundries, and so forth, as part of the real estate 
and thus within the lien of the mortgage. 

Sharp distinctions for many years were drawn be- 
tween realty and personalty. Anything so firmly at- 
tached to the building that its removal perceptibly dis- 
figured the building fell within the scope of realty, 
while any object removable without doing such damage 
constituted personalty. More recently, the position has 
been taken in many jurisdictions that anything attached 
to the house, even if only by an extension cord, consti- 
tutes part of the realty, provided the mortgagor and 
mortgagee so agree. This is known as the “intention 
theory.” And thus the “Packaged Mortgage.” We do 
not loan on realty and chattels under this plan, but 
solely on realty as in the past. 


Danger 


Some well meaning persons have sensed a danger in 
this practice because they fear the equipment will wear 
out too quickly and before the loan is sufficiently re- 
duced. This contention encounters strong answers. In 
the first place, the life of such equipment, as disclosed 
by our independent investigation, far exceeds its gen- 
erally accepted life. Secondly, other parts of houses 
rapidly wear out and must be replaced, such as paint. 
decorations, roofs, screens, oil burners and_ similar 
articles. 
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ATLAS... 


- + +» according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and —— say we are do- 


ing our job—thoroughly. 









Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 





any 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Insurance 4) Gom 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 
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Others have argued that the practice is dangerous 
because they fear that borrowers will remove or de- 
liberately damage the equipment and thus abscond with 
a portion of the collateral. No one will deny the ability 
of a borrower physically to remove these articles if so 
inclined, but the same is true of screens, plumbing 
fixtures, lighting fixtures and even doors which are 
attached to a house only by the most easily removable 
type of pin. Experience shows, however, that carefully 
selected borrowers who possess character, as previously 
emphasized, seldom cause lenders deliberate annoyance 
or trouble. 


Advantages 


The National Life Packaged Mortgage offers at least 
several advantages to borrowers. In the first place, all 
of their financing is cared for by a single instrument 
instead of a mortgage and one or more instruments oi 
instalment financing. In the second place, the payments 
are uniform throughout the life of the loan instead of 
being very heavy during the first two or three years as 
is the case when kitchen equipment is financed through 
conventional instalment methods. This eases the bor- 
rower’s financial burden at a time when his ability to 
pay frequently is weakest. Thirdly, the high costs of 
instalment financing are avoided. Fourthly, it provides 
convenience for the household budget because only 
one payment is required each month. 

It is gratifying to state that the loans offered by the 
National Life Insurance Company offer all of the privi- 
leges which I have described thus far. While many in- 
stitutions offer the first five privileges which | men- 
tioned, I know of very few which as yet offer anything 
comparable to the National Life Packaged Mortgage. 


Mortgage Insurance 


While not an integral part of the mortgage itself, 
many lenders point out to borrowers the advantages 
of carrying one or more types of insurance to protect 
agents default in case of unexpected illness or death. 
Some lenders have made arrangements with insurance 
companies, for a small premium paid by the borrower, 
to guarantee monthly payments on the loan for one 
year in case of illness. Others encourage or require 
borrowers to take out new life insurance made payable 
to the mortgagee or to assign existing life insurance to 
the mortgagee in an amount equal to the mortgage. 
Then, in the event of the borrower’s death, the lender 
hands the widow cancelled loan papers instead of being 
obliged to add to her grief by explaining the conse- 
quences of her inability to meet the loan payments. 
The National Life Insurance Company offers several 
types of contracts which specifically serve this need, but 
at the same time we do not insist that borrowers pur- 
chase such insurance. 

All of the innovations thus far mentioned afford bor- 
rowers privileges which redound to their advantage, but 
sometimes, in our anxiety to devise innovations, pro- 
posals are advanced which, though appealing, prove dis- 
advantageous to borrowers. One such is apt to be the 
“sliding interest rate’ which provides, for example, 
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Each new year brings improvements in the service offered by 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Developed through years of experience and through far-sighted 
analysis of post-war insurance trends is our Organized Selling Plan 
—the program that makes selling effort pay off with maximum 


We also offer: 


. A liberal agency contract. 

A plan for financing your agency. 
Accounting methods to guide you. 
Proven plans for finding—training agents. 
Ae liberal financing plan for agents. 

A unique supervisory system. 

Unusually effective selling equipment. 


. Policies for every purpose: Regular—Family— 
Juvenile—Women—Group Payroll Savings— 
Social Security, etc. 


9. Low monthly premiums. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL (1), 


MINNESOTA 











for an interest rate of 5% for the first five years, 4% 
for the second five, 4% for the third, and 314% for the 
fourth. Obviously, the highest rates pertain during the 
early years of the loan when the unpaid principal of 
the loan is largest and the borrower’s financial position 
is likely to be weakest. Furthermore, comparatively few 
monthly payment loans run for the full term so that the 
borrower is unlikely long to enjoy the benefits of the 
lower rates. An actuarial friend advises that over the 
entire life of the loan the actual rate on the scale just 
mentioned is 4.63% and a borrower would be better 
off to make a loan at a straight 414% rate. 


A Challenge 


The innovations which have been described represent 
more progress in improved mortgage lending in recent 
years than the combined improvements of several pre- 
ceding decades. Yet, our job is no more nearly done 
than is the job of the industrial engineer. 

The field of mortgage financing is virgin timberland 
which suffers no “closed” season. It challenges every 
person interested in real estate and mortgage lending 
to strive to devise improvements and eliminate needless 
and costly practices despite the respect which their age 
should command. For example, simpler and less costly 
processes of completing the loan from the time the 
application is accepted would constitute a forward step. 
Likewise, uniform and low cost foreclosure laws would 
make it unnecessary for careful lenders to adopt more 
rigid lending practices in some states than in others. 
FEBRUARY 


1, 1946 


Simplified loan servicing procedures would reduce the 
cost of handling loans and would endow smaller loans 
with greater appeal. Our ability to handle small loans to 
greater advantage would expedite the financing of low 
cost homes and would encourage builders to strive to 
produce livable houses at lower cost. 


~~ 
ke 


Mass Production Needed 


I submit for your consideration the suggestion that 
the building industry needs a Henry Ford who will 
mass-produce houses for a small family at $1500, $1800 
or $2000. When that time comes, we need have little 
fear of public housing, but will we be ready and will- 
ing to make the loans to finance an industry which 
could impel our economy more than anything since de- 
velopment of mass production of the automobile? We 
must be ready! 


Dedication 


Sometimes we are prone to complain because we see 
nothing but problems on the horizon. Have you ever 
stopped to think that if there were no problems we'd 
have no jobs? So thank Heaven for problems, and let 
us face them with the courage and zest of the industrial 
engineer. Let us dedicate ourselves to the constant 
improvement of our business with a view to better serv- 
ing our customers—our borrowers. Then we need have 
no fear of government competition, an inadequate vol- 
ume of business, or dissatisfied customers. 
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SUMMARY 59th ANNUAL REPORT — 1945 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


$853,687,237 
107,502,982 


295,831,536 
61,914,587 
15,068,701 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 


the inception of the Company total $320,963,418. 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS 


(i) Continued with but slight changes. 





— a Interest Rates on——-_—__——_, u aes 
: Date Dividend Accumulated Installments Installments not Dividends 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable “Saar for Dis. or D. 1. 
Bankers Life (Ia.) ............ 1/1/46 Continued 34%4% (a) 3% (a) Jo (a) Yes (b) 
Central Life (Ia.) ............. 5/1/46 Decreased 5% 3% (a) 3% (a) 30 (a) Yes (c) 
Confederation Life (Canada) .. 1/1/46 Increased (d) 314% 7“ 3Y%% No 
Country Life (Ill.) ............ 1/1/46 Continued 3% (a) 3% 3% No 
Equitable Life (N. Y.) ........ byisae GOMRO) lasts Cti(té‘(C me t*«t Yes (c) 
Gcerd fate (Par) co.c5 disk 1/1/46 Continued (f) (f) (f) No 
Guarantee _— aa (Neb) ...... 1/1/46 Continued (e) (f) (f) (f) No 
Brutal Late GN. ¥.)) ciccsccdes 1/1/46 00) gee Soar kaos Yes (c) 
PO WOUE BOE 6 veces ccsses 1/1/46 MS te eee eee es 
Northern Life (Wash.) ....... 1/1/46 Continued 34% (f£) (f) Yes (h) 
Ohio National ................. 1/1/46 Continued 3% 2Yn% 3% No 
iio State 2206... . cess ceeees 1/1/46 Continued 3% (a) 242% (a) 2% (a) No 
Pan-American En ee cee 1/1/46 Continued 3% % 3% No 
Prudential eR alk, Seda eka baace 1/1/46 Adjusted 214% (a) 2%4% (a) 2%4% (a) No 
mecurty L. @ A. (Colo;) ...... 1/1/46 (i) 344% 344% 3Y%4% No 
(a) Or guaranteed rate if higher. (c) Modified schedule for * with disability benefits. 
(b) A deduction of $1.50 per M is made on policies issued with dis- (d) Increased 50¢ per $1,0 
ailing benefits on 1918, 1921 and 1924 disability premium_ scales. (e) Continued for 3% aoe policies; decreased about 50% for 312% 
deduction of $1.20 per M is made if disability benefit pays reserve policies. 
monthly income and premium is on 1927 premium scale. A divi- (f) Guaranteed rate in policy. : 
dend of 20¢ per M is paid for D.1. based on rates adopted 1/1/36, (g) Fifth year extra dividend increased except on Term, which is 
or on rates used from 1/1/24 to 1/1/36 and D.I. was issued at decreased. 
age 45 or under. (h) Modified schedule for policies with disability income benefits. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 
Doubles Capital 


The stockholders of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., met on December 21 last 
and voted to increase the capital stock of the Company 
from $1,000,000.00 to $2,000,000.00 of 20,000 shares 
of $100.00 par value, effective December 31, 1945. The 
change was effected by transfer of $900,000.00 from 
surplus account to the capital account, and by the sale 
of 1,000 shares of $100.00 par value. There was no 
public offering of the new stock as it is to be made 
available to employees of the Company who, because 
of their length of service or positions of responsibility, 
are to be given the privilege of becoming stockholders. 

The increase in capital was recommended because of 
the continued substantial increase in the volume of the 
Company’s business. On November 30, ledger assets 
stood at $47,045,608.51, an increase of $5,469,183.59 
since January 1. 

For the first 11 months of 1945, the total income was 
$14,671,904.56, an increase of 15.8% over the previous 
year. Life insurance in force was $221,425,168.00, an 
increase of $23,392,146.00 since January 1, 1945. 


COLONIAL LIFE 


New Industrial Policy 


Effective January 1, 1946, the Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, Jersey City, N. J. began 
issuing a new Weekly Premium Increasing Whole Life 
Policy. This new contract is issued at ages from 1 to 
30, for a twenty-five cent weekly premium. This pre- 
mium purchases a Whole Life policy for $250 (benefit 
graded for ages 1 and 2 at issue), with premiums ceas- 
ing at age 65. The basic $250 of Insurance is increased 
week by week from the day the policy is issued until 
it is fully paid. After premiums have been paid to age 
65, the insured will have a fully paid-up life policy for 
$250 plus the additional amount of Insurance which is 
in effect at the time premium payments are discontinued. 

In the event of lapse after premiums have been paid 
for three full years, the policy provides for automatic 
paid-up extended Term Insurance in the amount of 
Insurance which is in effect at the time the policy lapsed. 
Cash surrender values and reduced paid-up Insurance 
are also available after premiums have been paid for 
three full years. 

The policy also contains the loss of eyesight or limbs 
provision and accidental death benefit. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE 
All Liens Removed by Kansas City Life 


As of December 31, 1945 all liens on the non-regis- 
tered policies of the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, tormerly of St. Louis, Missouri, were removed by 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. It will be recalled that on July 25, 1936 the 
Kansas City Life took over the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company and a lien of 50% was levied against the 
non-registered policies. No interest was charged on 
this lien and the Kansas City Life guaranteed to remove 
it entirely by the end of a ten-year period. In short, the 
Kansas City Life was able to accomplish the desired 
results one year earlier than provided in the reinsurance 
agreement. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Mutualized 


President James A. McLain has announced the com- 
plete mutualization of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, New York, N. Y. The com- 
pany’s new charter was approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York on December 
31, 1945. For more than 20 years the company has 
operated as a mutual company, under a plan adopted 
in November, 1924, but because of difficulties involved 
in settling an estate, it was not until late in 1945 that 
the last ten shares of stock outstanding could be ac- 
quired. The purchase was finally completed under the 
terms of the 1924 plan approved by the company’s 
policyholders and the New York Superintendent of 
Insurance. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


New Juvenile Plans 


The adoption of three new Juvenile plans has been 
announced to its United States field force by the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada. 

The new plans are Endowment at age 18, Endowment 
at age 21, and Endowment at age 25, introduced to meet 
the popular demand for Juvenile Endowments maturing 
at definite ages. The addition of these new plans, fol- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Almost one third 
of our Agency Force 


—Actually 30% 
members of the 
-A-WEEK club. 


Careful Selection; practi- 
cal training, with attractive 
helpful Sales Aids are con- 
tributing factors. 


are 
APP 


The notable. friendly coopera- 
tion of the home office assures 
success. 


Over One-quarter Bil- 
lion Insurance in Force. 











THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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We Must Remain 


ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 















OccrmentaL 


RALEIGH, N.C. 





GREAT-WEST LIFE—Continued 


lowing the lowering of the age-at-issue limit last August 
to “birth” on the Ordinary Life Endowment at 85 Plan, 
and to age 6 on the Ordinary Life Preferred Risk Plan 
extends still further a comprehensive series of Life, 
Endowment and Annuity plans available in The Great- 
West on Juvenile lives. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Increased Rates 


Effective January 1, the rates and values for Income 
Endowments at 60 and 65 were increased. At the same 
time there was a slight increase in premium rates for 
Family Income and Family Maintenance provisions, 
Salary Continuance policies and Continuous Monthly 
Income policies. The Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, also announced that the monthly income per 
unit of premium for Annual Premium Retirement An- 
nuities and Single Premium Retirement Annuities was 
reduced and that rates for Single Premium Annuities 
were increased. 

Instalments under Options 1 and 5 are now based on 
212% interest ; Life Income under Option 2 have been 
reduced and the Instalment Refund Option has been 
added. In underwriting rules and regulations there have 
been a few minor changes. There was no change in the 
basic dividend scale but the published figures for Income 
Endowment contracts are for revised policies and the 
Monthly Income figures at ages 55, 60 and 65 are based 
on revised Settlement Options. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Capital to Ten Million Dollars 


Stockholders of the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C. voted a stock dividend 
of 150% at a special meeting held at the company’s home 
office in Greensboro, N. C. on December 28, 1945. 
More than two-thirds of the outstanding stock held by 
1,030 stockholders was voted by proxy or in person at 
the special meeting. 

This transaction results in the issuance of $6,000,- 
000 additional capital stock, giving the company a total 
of $10,000,000 capital stock outstanding, divided into 
1,000,000 shares of $10 par value per share. 

Prior to declaration of the stock dividend, the com- 
pany had 400,000 shares of $10 par value stock out- 
standing for a total of $4,000,000. The additional 
capitalization has been effected by transfer of $6,000,000 
from the company’s surplus account to the capital 
stock account. 

Jefferson Standard’s capital stock was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 in November, 1941 by declara- 
tion of a 100% stock dividend. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 
New Home Office 


Construction was begun in January on the first post- 
war business building in Boston, the new 26 story home 
office of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

“The new Home Office Building with its use of 
flexible space and its design for healthy expansion has 
been visualized not only as a solution to our problems 
of working space to adequately serve our more than 
7 million policyholders throughout the country,” Mr. 
Clark declared, “but also as a demonstration of our 
faith in the future of our home community of Boston 
and of the country.” 


The new $15,000,000 structure, designed to provide 
the maximum floor space possible for the dimensions of 
the lot on which it stands, will provide, exclusive of 
the space for elevators and other mechanical equip- 
ment, almost 625,000 square feet of working floor space. 
This space has been planned to accommodate the future 
increases in the home office staff necessitated by the 
growth of the company’s business. 

Specifications given by the John Hancock Company 
to the architects required that the building be planned 
from the “inside out” to give flexible, comfortable and 
well-lighted work areas for all employees. The firm of 
architects, Cram and Ferguson of Boston, among Amer- 
ica’s foremost creators of office buildings, have de- 
signed the structure so that interior spaces will be com- 
pletely unobstructed by steel columns or pillars. 

The exterior shell of the building will consist of a 
26 story central structure, fronting on Berkeley Street, 
flanked by two seven-story wings and topped by a 
lantern tower. The structure will be simple in style, 
faced with stone and designed to harmonize with sur- 
roundings buildings. Its sole ornamentation will be a 
colonnade across the center portion of the main Berke- 
ley Street entrance. The Turner Construction Com- 
pany, nationally known builders of some of the coun- 
try’s largest business edifices, will handle the construc- 
tion. 

From an observation floor at the base of the lantern 
tower, which will be the highest point of observation 
available to the public in the city, it will be possible to 
see 25 miles out to sea and 65 miles inland on a clear 
day. 

Two important characteristics mark the interior of 
the new building, the creation of large unobstructed 
working areas and the provisions of new standards of 
comfort, with efficient and pleasant working conditions 
for the company’s thousands of employees. The archi- 
tectural design will provide open work areas 50 feet 
wide and 250 feet long on both flanks of the building 
in the lower block. All interior partitions will be of the 
movable steel type. 

Spacious luncheon rooms and a completely equipped 
restaurant kitchen will make it possible to serve four 
thousand employees in four sittings, and one entire floor, 
the eighth, will be devoted to rest and recreation facili- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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.. . &t does repeat 


Past performance is a reliable guide 


to future expectations. Consider 
Continental Assurance on the basis 
of its history . . . uninterrupted in- 
crease in size and prestige each and 
every year since inception is proved 
ability to weather every economic 


storm and business change. AND 


. . . history does repeat. 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Washington - Wisdom 


Economy is “thrifty management in 
expending income.” 

In the current state of the world, it 
appears timely, in the month that marks 
his birthday anniversary, to consider 
the immortal George Washington's 
sagacious observation that ‘economy 


makes 
nations.” 

Were Washington alive today he 
would surely endorse life insurance as 
indispensable to the individual who 
wants to practice economy in the most 
effective way. 


happy homes and_ sound 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 4 ; 


Chairman of the Board President 


Richmond, Virginia 





ROBERT E. HENLEY, 














GAINS IN 1945 


In New Paid-For Business — 13.2% 
In Total Insurance in Force — 11.8% 


Such results can only be 


accomplished by a progressive and 


happy agency organization. 


General Agents’ contracts are made direct 
with the Home Office —this gives the 
maximum earnings to the men who get the 
business. 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building, Lafayette, Indiana 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
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JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


ties for employees. In addition to the roof gardens atop | 


each of the seven-story wings, there will be large men’s 
and women’s lounges, a general lounge, as well as a 
library, game rooms and headquarters for the company’s 
social organization. 

The new John Hancock Hall will be patterned on a 
small scale after the Radio City Music Hall, the view 
of the platform or stage being unobstructed wherever 
one is seated. It will be available to civic groups for 
meetings, forums, entertainments and concerts. 

Below the street level a basement and sub-basement, 
in addition to housing the usual mechanical equipment, 
will contain a small auditorium, suitable for entertain- 
ments and equipped with its own kitchen facilities, as 
well as a number of classrooms designed for use in the 
company’s program of employee and agent education. 


Housing Developments 


To build housing developments of a character which 
will be a source of pride to old and new residents of 
suburban communities is the expressed purpose of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, which 
recently announced that it has been making detailed 
studies of the possibilities in suburban housing for a 
sound investment of policyholder funds. 

The John Hancock contemplates the erection of the 
garden village type of community, designed along lines 
similar to developments in Pittsburgh, Dayton, Ohio, 
Alexandria, Va. and Washington, D. C. 

Present plans are for the erection of a garden village 
in suburban Boston and several favorable sites are under 
consideration. The company is now exploring the possi- 
bilities of a tract in the Brookline-West Roxbury section 
on which it holds an option. The Brookline area is now 
zoned for single detached dwellings and a change in 
the zoning laws would be necessary to permit construc- 
tion of the Hancock development, which would consist 
of self-contained single units and the duplex type of 
home, attractively arranged around landscaped courts 
and areas. 

A unique feature of the John Hancock’s plans is 
the erection of single houses on the boundaries of the 
development, which will follow the general character 
and architecture of the surrounding community. The 
company, in its announcement emphasized the point that 
the general design of the homes in the garden village will 
in each case be based on the established architectural 
styles of the community in which they will be con- 
structed. For example, an architect’s drawing of the 
proposed Brookline-West Roxbury community shows 
exteriors planned to follow the traditional New Eng- 
land colonial type of home, which appeals to the local 
taste of residents. Family units in the proposed garden 
village consist of four, five and six rooms of generous 
s1ze. 

The John Hancock is at present studying the possi- 
bilities for similar developments in a variety of areas 
throughout the country, but it is proposed at the present 
time to use the development in its home area as a prov- 
ing ground before proceeding with plans for a country- 
wide investment. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


New Company 


The Life Insurance Company of America, Fort 
‘orth, Texas, was incorporated as a limited capital 
ock legal reserve life insurance company under the 
ws of the state of Texas on June 29, 1945 and was 
rensed on the same day. The charter of the company 
ras amended on December 15, 1945 raising the capital 
ock from $25,000 to $100,000 fully paid in in casli. 
rhe par value of the 10,000 outstanding shares is $10 
ach. The stockholders also contributed $350,000 to 
he surplus of the company and there were no sales or 
»romotional expenses involved. 

The company is authorized to write life, health and 
iccident insurance. A complete line of life policies on 
oth the par and non-participating bases will be issued. 
Von-medical limit is $2,500. The company will write 
nsurance for any amount on any one life but will rein- 
sure in excess of $5,000 on an individual risk. 

The present staff of officers consists of : Troy V. Post, 
Chairman of the Board; Hubert G. Foster, President ; 
T. O. Briggs, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Berl E. Godfrey, Vice President-General Counsel and 
Dr. Ernest D. Rogers, Medical Director. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Entering Group Field 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass. has announced its decision to further 
develop the wholesale field during 1946 through the 
addition of Group, Group Permanent and similar forms. 
Plans for the organization of a new department for this 
purpose are now under way, and a further announce- 
ment will be made later as to specific forms of coverage, 
when the Company is prepared to begin issuing such 
policies. 

The premise on which the Company based its deci- 
sion to enter the group field is contained in the pre- 
liminary announcement to general agents, in which it 
was observed that “During the past few years, there 
has been a marked trend toward wholesale buying of 
insurance and pension benefits, through employers for 
the benefit of their employees. Pension trusts are one 
manifestation of this trend, and it appears likely that 
in the future not only pension plans but’ also insurance 
coverage in an increasing measure will be handled 
through the medium of groups.” 

Mr. Thomas J. Connell, who has had many years’ ex- 
perience in the group field, has been engaged as Man- 
ager of the Group Department. He became officially 
associated with the Masachusetts Mutual on January 1. 
Harold L. Sullivan with the company since 1923 has 
been named Assistant Manager. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Did You Know? 


—that the per capita income of 13 South- 
ern states increased from an average of 
$372 in 1929 to $672 in 1943. 


Assets of Liberty National, which serves 
the South, increased from $1,406,979 in 
1929 to $27,440,828 as of December 31, 
1944. That's how our Company is paral- 
leling the South's great progress. 





PRAME KR GAMPORD. PRESIDENT 
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GOODWILL! 


A priceless heritage of the Monumen- 
tal Life bought by eighty-eight years 
of steady growth and fair treatment 
of both policyowners and its repre- 


sentatives. 


MONUMENTAL 
Lge NSURAMLE Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Ean Wore - 
Sell COMPLETE Protection 
Life 


Juvenile 

Annuities 

Participating 
Non-participating 

Accident & Health 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical 


Increase your selling opportunities with a complete 
range of policies. Records are being made by Agents 
through our new Hospital package policy, “Employee 
Security Plan.” 


Attractive Agency contract and liberal Agents’ 
Retirement Plan. 


Agency openings in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Write for information today. 
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/asurance Company ofAmenca 


WOME OFFICE: MILWOaLEET was 





Life e Accident * Health e Hospital 














UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA ants KANSAS 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued Malvin 
tuary. 
Mr. Connell entered the John Hancock Mutual o + aa ] 
ganization in 1926 as home office representative of th, je Sec: 
group department and promptly developed a reputatid Gale F. 
as a successful producer. From 1929 to 1934, he wa. Secon 
home office group representative for the Prudential ar} Eugene 
made an outstanding sales record during those deprel;er. to b 
sion years. He was then appointed assistant managq | awret 
for the same company, in its La Salle Ordinary Agengeyt. to 1 
in Chicago where he served until December, 1936, wh (<ilbert 
he returned to the John Hancock as group field supef,e Hom 
visor. Working in that capacity, he reorganized the fielyffice as 
representation, built and trained a sales force, an} [. Art 
developed new sales methods and a group publicity prot in th 
gram. Howa 
In March, 1942, Mr. Connell was appointed assistance. to b 
manager, group department, for the John Hancock \\jllia 
With that company he has had experience in the salesormerly 
underwriting, administrative and other phases of hand rece 
dling group insurance. Harol 
The Massachusetts Mutual has been highly successfujjstant i: 
in the pension trust field during recent years, and it ijary, 
felt that the experience of its underwriters in pensior \\ alte 
trust selling will prove valuable in their contacts with, Clerk 
organizations representing opportunities for the placing, Sec 
of group coverage. 
The writing of group business will be restricted to the 
full-time field forces of the company. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Executive Changes The 
compar 
War | 


James R. Herman was appointed Secretary of the\™ploy 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York,pompal! 
N. Y., effective January 1, 1946, according to an an- kervice 
nouncement by Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of theBence ‘ 
Board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, President. He succeededPy Ler 
James P. Bradley, who retired as Secretary on Decem- Und 
ber 31, 1945, after more than 50 years of service with ployee: 
the company. an emy 

A comparatively young man, Mr. Herman has been pnd a: 
with the Metropolitan for more than a quarter of a/¢'vic 
century. Graduated summa cum laude from Bucknell|the cc 
University in 1919, he taught mathematics for one year|*t a 4 
at the Ridgewood, N. J., High School before joining the|@d ©: 
Metropolitan on August 2, 1920, as a research clerk in] At | 
the Actuarial Division. He continued to serve in that|that tl 
Division where he was advanced through the various|°! ab: 
grades to become section head and then supervisor. On the ac 
April 26, 1927, Mr. Herman was appointed Assistant |"eturt 
Actuary and on December 19, 1939, was named Asso- that < 
ciate Actuary. count 
\will bk 
Other Changes it the 
had ¢ 

Horace R. Bassford, formerly Vice-President and |*#ect 
Actuary, to be Vice-President and Chief Actuary. Mi 

Reinhard A. Hohaus, formerly Associate Actuary, |P©°P! 
to be Actuary. 
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Malvin E. Davis, formerly Associate Actuary, to be 

ictuary. 

tual of James M. Campbell, formerly Third Vice-President, 

> Of th, be Second Vice-President. 

utatiqd Gale F. Johnston, formerly Third Vice-President, to 
he wa Second Vice-President. 

tial ay Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., formerly Assistant Treas- 
depre}-er. to be Third Vice-President. 

lanagq | awrence K. Farrell, formerly Assistant Vice-Presi- 

Ageng lent, to be Third Vice-President. 

>, Whq Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, formerly Assistant Actuary at 
supefie Home Office, to be transferred to the Canadian Head 

he fie) fice as Assistant General Manager of that Office. 

€, an} T. Arnol Crowther, formerly Administrative Assist- 

ity prdnt in the Actuarial Division, to be Assistant Actuary. 
p Howard Thiel, formerly Manager, Controller’s Of- 

ssistanice, to be Assistant Controller. 

ancock \\jilliam S. York, to be Assistant Controller. He 

€ saleSormerly was associated with the Actuarial Division, 

of hanjnd recently returned from military service. 

Harold N. Broadbent, formerly Administrative As- 
cessfujistant in the Secretary’s Office, to be Assistant Secre- 
ad It Wary, 
ensior \\alter E. Hollenbeck, to be Assistant Secretary. He 
fs with; Clerk of the Board of Directors and its Committees 
placingnd Secretary to the Chairman of the Board. 





| to the Brady Associate Actuary 


George V. Brady with the Canadian Head Office for 
past 14 years was named Associate Actuary on Jan 1. 


Returning Service Personnel 


The more than 6,000 employees and field men of the 
company who served in the armed forces during World 
‘War Il will receive, on their return to Metropolitan 
of thelemployment, the annuity credits provided under the 
York, sen tage retirement program for their period of war 
an an-Bervice without cost to them notwithstanding their ab- 
of theSence on military leave, according to an announcement 
ceeded by Leroy A. Lincoln, president. 

Yecem-| Under the company’s retirement program for its em- 
e withPloyees, credits for retirement annuities are based on 
an employee’s length of service and salary or position, 
s been@nd are paid for during the period of Metropolitan 
- of aservice through joint contributions of the employee and 
icknel]|the company, the annuity becoming payable for life 
e year |at a designated normal retirement age—60 for women 
ng the|and 65 for men. 

erk in| At the beginning of the war the company announced 
n that|that the annuity credits of those granted military leaves 
arious}9f absence would have to remain at their then levels, 
r. On|the accumulation to be resumed only on the employee’s 
sistant |‘eturn. The effect of the company’s present action is 
Asso-|that annuity credits for those who have served their 
country and now return to the Metropolitan’s employ 
will be at the same level that they would have reached 
if the war had not interrupted their service and they 
had continued to pay their contributions at the rate in 
t and jcilect at the time of their departure. 

Mr. Lincoln said that of the total of Metropolitan 


I. 

tuary, {People who entered the armed services during the war, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 
opportunities. 

Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 

Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this company and 
learn directly what is available from the 
standpoint of sale material, compensation 
and territory. 

Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 
































The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity — 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


nearly 90 per cent of those eligible to return to the 
company’s employ (honorably discharged and physically 
able) already have done so—1,158 to the field force, 
and 1,279 to the home office in New York City and the 
head offices in San Francisco, Calif., and Ottawa, Can- 
ada. A total of 3,797 still are in the armed forces. 
During the war 105 members of the Metropolitan were 
killed or died in service. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Taken Over by Reserve Loan Life 


As of December 27, 1945 the Reserve Loan Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas, reinsured the Na- 
tional Life Assurance Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. As of December 31, 1944 the National Life 
Assurance had admitted assets of $1,993,642. The 
capital was $200,000 and the surplus $189,541. Insur- 
ance in force amounted to $32,485,236. On the other 
hand, the Reserve Loan Life had admitted assets of 
$13,914,337, with a capital of $200,000 and various 
surplus funds totaling $600,000. The insurance in force 
on the Ordinary basis was $72,563,815 and Industrial 
amounted to $2,200,213. 

None of the officers of the National Life will be 
connected with the Reserve Loan Life. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


he previou 
ent of tota 
Capital, « 
or the pro 
1ents stoo 
“The first six months of 1946 will be a critical periog ompared 1 
in the nation’s economic history, with three major prob} 
lems to solve,’ declared O. J. Arnold, president oJ 
Northwestern National Life ot Minneapolis, Minn., i 
connection with announcement of the company’s ann 
statement, published as usual in complete and final for. 


Annual Statement Figures 










3ecause 
my L. — ; . . fpusiness c 
Our vast productive forces must get into full swin bility to i 


promptly to check inflationary trends; it is equally vital. ¢rst d: 
that the tide of spendable consumer cash be held back jescribe tl 
until production is able to absorb it ; meanwhile, if costs 
and prices continue to soar, they may result in a buyers’) 
revolt and punctured boom,” he stated. 

The statement reveals a rise in the company’s insur- 
ance in torce to $616,063,402 from $586,646,9/9 a year 
ago, total assets of $126,962,632 compared to $114,- 
220,589 as of the preceding year end, a 10 per cent 
gain in sales of new ordinary business, record premium 
income, and shrinkage of policy loans and lapses to new|..+ement 
lows. New group sales were substantially less than in ja-q- “ 
1944 and group insurance in force actually declined 
during the year, in part reflecting reduced employment 1). for 
and payrolls by industry ; notwithstanding this reduction ;.. i+ is ¢ 
in group, NwNL’s total insurance in force increased + NwN] 
by $29,366,423 during the year. 

Although the war ended officially in Europe in May 
and in the Pacific in August, death claims resulting from 
military combat were 22 per cent greater in 1945 than 
in 1944, but still amounted to only 10 per cent of total 
death claims paid in 1945. A continuing reduction in 
civilian death rates partially offset claims for deaths of 
policyholders in the armed services. Total death claims 
paid by the company during 1945 were $3,525,274 as}. iness 
compared to $3,372,624 in 1944. Payments to living}, 15 
policyholders, aside from loans, were $3,210,705, an aed 
increase from $2,967,807, and making a combined total Agency 
of $6,735,979 paid to policyholders and beneficiaries |pe..arc¢} 
during 1945. the state 

Of the company’s total assets of $126,962,632, more | «\ p31 
than half, or $70,006,804 represented investments in |ine wa 
U. S. Government securities. Some further shrinkage |, <.y¢ 
occurred in holdings of first mortgage loans, due largely people ¥ 
to heavy prepayments by home owners on their mort |i the 
gages. As of December 31, first mortgage loans totaled |... -em 
$15,050,161, compared to $16,538,845 a year ago, the |por< 4, 
report shows. Total holdings of public utility bonds |pj.;.i,, 
showed little change from the preceding year end, and |,.,o<ce¢ 
stood at $16,026,692 in the statement. Further reflecting |i tec 
generally high wage levels during 1945, policy loans Jon intit 
dropped to a new low of $6,092,528, compared with |, wane 
$6,679,748 as of the end of 1944. working 

Reflecting general farm prosperity and the demand |tpaceg ; 
for tillable land, all farm properties remaining on the |year an 
company’s books at the end of 1944 were sold during |; 
1945; of 191 farm properties owned at the end of 1943, 
124 were sold during 1944, and the remaining 67 farms 
were sold during the past twelve months. Real estate 
owned, including the home office building, shrank to 
$1,090,306 from a total of $1,551,109 as of the end of 
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» he previous year, and now amounts to less than 1 per 
ent of total assets, the statement shows. 

Capital, contingency reserves and other surplus funds 
or the protection of policyholders above legal require- 
rents stood at $9,715,963, as of December 31, 1945, 


Od ompared with $8,730,770 a year ago, the report shows. 
TO} 


Preparing the Statement 





Because each year so many letters are received from 
jusiness contemporaries commenting on the company’s 
VIN bility to issue its complete and final annual statement on 
Vitale first day of the new year, Mr. Arnold undertook to 
back|escribe the statement procedure in a letter to members 
‘OSISf the company’s agency organization last month. He 
€TS tevealed that over a period of 20 years “during which 
Northwestern National has been the first life insurance 
rompany in the country to publish its annual statement,” 
he compiling of necessary data has been so streamlined 
hnd systematized that the whole operation now moves 
ike clockwork. 

In paying tribute to the man on whom much of the 
statement responsibility is centered, Mr. Arnold de- 
clared: “Although he is quick to insist that teamwork, 
€¢ rather than the efforts of a single individual, is respon- 
nent ble for this annual achievement, much of the credit 
‘HON for it is due E. D, Lacy, assistant actuary and manager 
ased \f NwNL’s Division of Research and Audit, who over 
Ma ihe years has developed and refined the techniques 
Y |involved in compiling the statement.” 
red Taking production of the 61st annual statement as a 

a0\vpical illustration, Mr. Arnold stated, “Early in De- 
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total | ember Mr. Lacy’s division sent to each department 
sal which furnishes information for the statement—15 of 


. |them in all—the usual specially prepared forms on which 
ry to report the necessary information. At the close of 
45 lhusiness at 4:45 p.m. on December 31 these reports by 


o he 15 different departments—Premium_ Collection, 
a Statistical, Actuarial, Group, Dividend, Reinsurance, 


Agency Accounting, etc.—were sent to the Division of 
Research and Audit, and were consolidated to produce 
the statement. 

“While, as in past years, a moderate amount of over- 
time was necessary during the closing weeks of 1945 
— by several of the departments concerned, only nine 
8° |people worked on the statement after the usual closing 
ee hour the last day of the year—December 31. Of these, 
| th two remained on the job until 8:30 that evening and two 

€ lothers until 9:00 p.m., leaving five—all of them in the 
Division of Research and Audit. At midnight the five 
recessed to the cafeteria for a snack of turkey sand- 
wiches and coffee. Mr. Lacy and two others worked 
on until 3:00 a.m., when the statement was completed ; 
the remaining two continued on the job until 7-30 a.m., 
working out the so-called Gain and Loss Exhibit, which 

a traces all of the sources of gain and loss during the 

.. |year and which is a check against the correctness of the 
Ws statement itself. The thoroughness of the entire opera- 

’ |tion is attested to by a typical comment included in the 
, report of examiners covering a biennial examination of 
tate Ithe company in which they declared that they were 
. i ‘satisfied that the company’s methods of preparing and 
io (Continued on the next page) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


At the present time we have several choice 
territories open for General Agency devel- 
opment. An extensive expansion program 
is under way and we offer any qualified 
man an unusual opportunity with a pro- 
gressive, fast-growing, financially strong 
company, with a complete line of policy 
contracts. A few of the important territories 
now available are: 






Agency Openings! 


Wichita Falls, Texas Pensacola, Fia. 
Paris, Tennessee Kingsport, Tenn. 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J RUSHTON, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
COOTo 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


assembling annual statement figures produce accurate 
results and give proper effect to all transactions occur- 
ring right up to the end of the year.’ 

“On the morning of New Year’s Day the statement 
was reviewed with Mr. Lacy and two or three others to 
make final decisions with respect to the allocation of the 
year’s earnings and then was sent to the printers. 

“The second color of NwNL’s statement folder was, 
of course, printed in advance, so that when typesetters 
and pressmen came on the job at 11:00 a.m. of January 
1 the black ‘forms’ containing the items in the statement 
were their only concern. This operation, too, went 
smoothly, so that during the late afternoon and early 
evening the mailing department was able to place in 
the mail nearly 25,000 copies of the statement folder 
which arrived at desks of people in all parts of the 
country on the first business day of the New Year. 

“All in all,” Mr. Arnold concluded, “the entire addi- 
tional expenditure involved in overtime, etc., in get- 
ting the 61st Annual Statement out promptly was less 
than $1,000. This may well be less than the operation 
would cost if it were dragged out over a period of weeks. 
Certainly the satisfaction to everyone of having it out 
of the way and being free to concentrate on the tasks 
ahead is appreciable.” 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


William Elliott and Ervin R. Hurst were elected Vice 
Presidents of the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
at the December meeting of its Board of Directors on 
December 17th. They took office January Ist. 

At the same meeting Joseph E. Colen, President, 
Machined Metals Company; Charles S. Krumrine, 
President, Liberty Title & Trust Company ; William R. 
K. Mitchell, Vice-President, Provident Trust Com- 
pany, and Leonard A. Talone, Esq., were elected to 
serve on the Company’s Board. All are prominent in 
the business and civic life of the Company’s home terri- 
tory. 





















President Clifton Maloney announces that the elevg 
tion of Messrs. Elliott and Hurst, combined with 
continuation of T. C. Knapp as Executive Vice-Presj 
dent and Treasurer, will give the Philadelphia Lif 
greater advantage of their long records of successf 
experience with the Company. Mr. Elliott entered lif 
insurance shortly after completing his studies at t 
U. S. Naval Academy. He gained his first sales expe 
rience as a field assistant for the travelers in Phila 
delphia and took up general agency work with th 
Philadelphia Life in 1934. Mr. Elliott has been th 
leading personal producer of the Company on numero 
occasions and his agency is often found in the sam 
top position. 

Mr. Elliott has just received his honorable discharg¢ 
from the Navy, having served in World War II witht 
the rank of Lieutenant Commander and has been elected 
to serve on the Investment Committee of the Board. 


an \\0 


PRUDENTIAL 
Shanks President 


Franklin O’Olier retired as President of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N, J. 
on December 31, 1945 last. Carrol M. Shanks, Execu- 
tive Vice President, was elected President of the Com- 
pany as of January 1, 1946. 

Mr. D’Oiier has served as a Director of the Pruden- 
tial for twenty years and in order that the Company 
may have the benefit of his long experience, he has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Shanks entered the service of the Prudential as 


Mr. 


Assistant Solicitor in the Law Department in July 1932 the Pre 
and prior to becoming Executive Vice President was| ime he 


Preside 
Chair 
vey wh 
air atta 
report 


Vice President and General Solicitor. During Mr. 
D’Olier’s absence in Germany and Japan on a Govern 
mental mission, Mr. Shanks served as Acting President. 
He was elected to the Board of Directors June 12, 1945. 
Mr. Shanks was formerly associated with the law firm 
of Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine of New York 
and also served as a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University Law School and as an Associate Professor 
ot Law at Yale University. 
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BUILDING, — consistently, solidly 






and Business In Force. 


and selling tools’’ 


(Samkenh Life INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Again in 1945 the ‘’Building of Bankers Life’’ progressed with new records set in New Business 
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Confidently we face the challenge of 1946 with a continuously growing field organization made | 41 as: 
up of men and women of ability and determination; thoroughly equipped with the “ 
to keep on building. 
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Mr. D’Olier completed twenty years of service with 
the Prudential as of December 31, 1945, during which 
time he served as Executive Vice President and later as 


| President. In addition to his many other activities he is 


Chairman of the United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey which has completed its study of the effect of the 


J air attacks on Germany and will shortly render a similar 


report on Japan. 
Other Promotions 


Caleb Stone, V. P., is now in charge of the bond 
department, succeeding J. W. Stedman, V. P., retired 
after over 30 years of service. ° 

H. Woodruff Tatlock, who has been assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer to succeed Clifford W. 
Brown, recently retired from that office. David M. 
Scott, supervisor, becomes assistant treasurer. 

Edward M. Neumann, assistant actuary, was elected 
an associate actuary, and two new assistant actuaries 
are James R. Dalrymple and Bert A. Winter, the latter 
two having been actuarial supervisors. 

William Mitscher, Jr., who has been assistant treas- 
urer, was promoted to assistant secretary. 

Other appointments announced by the Prudential 
were: 

James R. Reynaud, from assistant supervisor to su- 
pervisor ; Richard S. Hevenor, from manager of North- 
ern New Jersey Mortgage Loan Office to supervisor 
in the Home Office; Ernest A. Evans, from manager 
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Ordinary Service Department to assistant supervisor ; 
Bernard H. Jones, from supervising manager Mortgage 
Loan Dept., Real Estate Division, to assistant super- 
visor ; Warren P. Kinsey, from assistant manager, Ordi- 
nary Policy Dep’t. 2 to manager of same. 


SEABOARD LIFE 


Now American General Life 


As of December 31, 1945 the Seaboard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas officially changed its 
name to American General Life Insurance Company. 
As was mentioned in the August, 1945 edition of Brst’s 
Lire News, the American General Insurance Company, 
Houston, a fire and casualty company, had purchased 
controlling interest in the Seaboard Life last July. This 
purchase was brought about through an exchange of 
stock, Seaboard Life stockholders receiving 12% shares 
of American General ($10 par) for each Seaboard share 
(par $100). The American General at the time in- 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 
through the issuance of 25,000 additional shares and 
these were employed in the exchange. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 


“KEEP THY SHOP AND THY 
SHOP WILL KEEP THEE!” 


It is well to recall this little gem 
from the homely philosophy of 
Benjamin Franklin. But first—get 
“thy shop.” You can build your 
own business in your own commu- 
nity when you are a General Agent 
for us. Think it over! 


Attractive General Agency territory open in 
Missouri, lowa, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Kentucky. 


For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


5h Nhat SAVINGS 






O pany. 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 
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SEABOARD LIFE—Continued 


Both companies continue as corporate entities an 
under the affiliated plan will be able to offer life, fi 
automobile, casualty and surety insurance. It is th 
same life company and has the same directors, officer 
and personnel as in the past. The only changes are j 
name, a substantial increase in capital and surplus as 0 
December 31, 1945 and the reduction in the par valu 
of the life company shares from $100 per share to $1 
per share. At this time the capital was increased fron} 
$200,000 to $250,000 and the new capital of $50,00( 
was sold for $500,000, thus increasing surplus }b 
$450,000. earance 

nsurance \ 


The company reports that 1945 was the best year inpeading Cc 
fail Order 

its history, with new paid business of approximatelyftatistical | 
$9,000,000, a 50% increase over 1944, and with a gainfve"’ ve 
in insurance in force of approximately $7,000,000 er 
which is an increase of more than 50% over the previous ayton Ac 


year. The month of December was the third consecutive 
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month in which new business exceeded $1,000,000. —_— p 
. . . . . . Cc 2 

Since its inception in 1925 the Seaboard Life haskcecide ut 4 

been excellently managed and has always qualified for' Retuarial- 


highly commendatory references under Best’s analyticalfictuaria) 
system. Since the same statement can be made with]actaarial 
respect to the American General, the affiliated arrange-eenc) ‘i 


b Agency M 
ment should be advantageous to both corporations. any . 
Agent and 
Agent’s J¢ 
|Agent’s H 
Airline I 
All-Agent 
American 
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Executive Changes Annuities 

Anti-Infi: 

: Anti-Infi: 

In December, 1945 Alfred MacArthur, President of | The Ator 

. . ° Average 

the Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois, became | Best’s Li 
Chairman of the Board of the Standard Life Insuranee | Better 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. At the same }Bond Pu 
‘ r i . . Bend Re 
time, W. S. Penny, formerly Director of Agencies for [British | 


the Sun Life of Canada, was elected President. J. J.J Buus? . 
Shambaugh was named Secretary-Treasurer. John ©. [Building 
Hill, formerly President of the company, and _ his Bureaue 
brother, Elgin A. Hill, who was Secretary-Treasurer, | Busines 
both resigned. Cinedia 
Controlling shares of stock in the Standard Life of 
America were acquired by interests associated with |¢y 
Alfred MacArthur in ‘September 1945—see October 


issue Best’s Lire News. 


STANDARD LIFE OF AMERICA 
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EXTRAVAGANT GOVERNMENT Conver 
C.8.0. 


NEVER spend your money before you have it. Diet 











Discrir 
A wise and frugal government, which shall restrain | Divide 
men from injuring one another, which shall leave them | Divide 


otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry | 237°" 








Educa 
and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of geece 
labor the bread it has earned—this is the sum of good | Empic 
government. etd 

The same prudence, which in private life, would forbid Fair t 
our paying our money for unexplained projects, forbids | Weder 
it in the disposition of the public moneys. rear 





—Thomas Jefferson. 
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COMPLETE INDEX 

















From May, 1945 to date, inclusive 
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NE of the first formal pension 

plans ever offered farm em- 
ployees was announced last month 
by George D. Pratt, Jr., owner of 
the Sunny Valley Farms, of New 
Milford, Bridgewater, and East 
Morris, Conn. 

The plan, a large part of the cost 
of which will be borne by the em- 
ployer, provides life insurance pro- 
tection and retirement at age sixty- 
five, including a provision for pen- 
sions up to two-thirds of employees’ 
average compensation, and substan- 
tial benefits for death or disability 
before retirement. 

The insurance plan is being under- 
written by The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and 
the trust fund will be managed by 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
FEBRUARY 


1, 1946 
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FARM PENSION PLAN 


Something New 


Company. Roger Bourland of Da- 
rien, Conn., was the pension con- 
sultant who designed the plan. 

Mr. Pratt started dairy farming in 
Bridgewater, Conn. as a wholesale 
milk producer in 1928. He began 
local retail route deliveries in New 
Milford in 1933, and has expanded 
to a production of over 3,500 quarts 
of milk a day, about 1,000 of which 
is bottled for local routes and 2,500 
for the Mitchell Dairy Company, 
under the Sunny Valley Farms 
name, for distribution in Stamford 
and Greenwich, Conn. 

In announcing the plan, Mr. Pratt 
said it was “adopted to insure that 
there will not be a case in our group 
where an employee’s death leaves a 
family in need or where an employee 
shall be entirely dependent in old 
age.” 


In general, the plan is designed to 
assist the employees to retire from 
active work at age 65, or before that 
age with the consent of the em- 
ployer, with a monthly pension or 
cash settlement determined by the 
number of years employed and the 
average income during that period. 
The plan also provides that substan- 
tial benefits will be paid in case of 
death or disability before retire- 
ment. 

Under the life insurance arrange- 
ments, The Mutual Life of New 
York will issue a regular, individual 
policy on any plan selected by the 
employee. These policies will pro- 
vide for cash and other surrender 
values, and will be the property of 
the employee should he leave the 
service of the dairy farm. 
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